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What Besides the Blue Ribbon? 


T IS a proud day for you when your 

hogs carry away the prizes at the 
Fair. But did you ever stop to con- 
sider what else your exhibition stock 
may carry back to the farm from the 
show pens? 


The infection of hogcholera isoftencar- 
ried from infected fair-grounds to spread 











death and ruin far and wide. Even though 
your exhibition stock may be immune, 
they may transmit the infecting germs 
tothe non-immune hogsat home. Thereis 
only one safe course. Make all your hogs 
immune before you take your chances 
at the Fair. Have your veterinarian vac- 
cinate every hog on your place with 

















Prepared only at the Moreland Biological Farm 
United States Veterinary License No. 6 


Then your valuable show stock can come and go without danger to themselves or to the herd 
at home. Exposure to infected pens and to infected hogs will not make you pay the price of a 
siege of hog cholera in return for the blue ribbons you may win. 


Breeders of prize stock everywhere are taking this precaution because they have learned by 
experience that Pitman-Moore Serum prevents infection from hog cholera without the dangers of 
abscesses and other diseases that commonly follow the administration of impure serums. 


The season of hog cholera follows fast after the season of County Fairs and Harvest Homes. 
Take no chances but have your hogs vaccinated now with Pitman-Moore Serum. This is the high- 
est priced serum on the market; it costs more to produce; it costs the veterinarian more. But the 
CERTAINTY of protection and safety are worth far more to you than the difference in the cost. 


See that our label is on every bottle. 


Write today for our book: “‘Hogs and How to Keep Them Healthy’’. It is FREE. 
PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 


Harry C. Moore, President 


i110 N. Capitol Avenue 
Cable Address: Pitmore, Indianapolis Codes: 


Pharmaceutical and Biological Chemists 


Western Union, Universal and Five-Letzer Editions 
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PRACTICAL SHEEP EXPERIMENTING 


Last month Préfessor W. C. Coffey, 
of the Illinois experiment station, fin- 
ished a splendid ewe and lamb ex- 
periment. As may be seen in the cuts, 
the ewes were ordinary grade Merinos 
with some long wool blood in them. 
They were Montana range ewes, and 
were bought on the Chicago market, 
costing, laid down at the station farm, 
a little less than $4 a head. A pure 
pred $30 Shropshire ram was used on 
these ewes, the result being a nice, 
uniform lot of mutton lambs, as the 
cuts indicate. 

One of the objects of the experiment 
was to determine the cheapest method 
of putting March lambs on the July 
market. One lot of twenty lambs was 
put in a dry lot and fed on grain and 
alfalfa hay. The average daily ration 
was two-thirds of a pound of corn, 


bran, oats and oil meal mixed, and 
one-half pound of alfalfa. At first the 
grain mixture was equal parts of 


cracked corn, bran and oats, with one- 


half part of oil meal, but after the first 
two, weeks, a mixture of three parts of 
shelled corn, two parts of oats, and 
one part of oil meal was used. The 
average daily gain was .45 of a pound, 
and with cheap prices for feed, these 
lambs might have made some money, 
but with corn at 56 cents, oats at 48 
cents, oil meal at $35 a ton, bran at 
$24, and alfalfa at $16, they would have 
lost 16 cents per lamb. 

The lot of twenty lambs put on blue 
grass April 24th made much cheaper 
gains than those in the dry lot. They 
were fed the same grain and hay ra- 
tion as the dry lot lambs, but after the 
blue grass became palatable they ate 
no hay and not so very much grain. 
The average daily grain ration from 
late March till the middle of July was 
two-fifths of a pound of the same grain 
mixture as used by the dry lot lambs. 
These lambs gained .03 of a pound less 
than the dry lot lambs, but they made 
a profit of 5 cents per lamb, even with 
corn at 56 cents and other feeds cor- 
respondingly high. 

The twenty lambs on rye, rape and 
alfalfa did best of all. They ate a 
tenth of a pound more grain daily than 
the blue grass lambs, but they gained 
nearly a tenth of a pound more daily. 
Even with corn at 56 cents, these 
lambs made a profit of $2 each, as com- 
pared with 5 cents for the blue grass 
lambs, and a loss of 16 cents for the 
dry lot lambs. 

Let’s look into this matter of rye, 
Tape and altalfa. The rye was seeded 
the previous fall at the rate of six 








pecks per acre, and the cost of prepar- 
ing the land and buying seed was fig- 
ured at $4.50. Rape was seeded in the 
spring, and the cost per acre, including 
eight pounds of seed at 10 cents per 
pound, was $3.75. It was figured that 
it cost $10.50 an acre to get a stand of 
alfalfa, but that a stand once secured 
was good for five years. Rent was fig- 
ured at $8.40 per acre, making the to- 
tal yearly cost per acre $12.90 for rye, 
$12.15 for rape, and $10.50 for alfalfa. 
One acre each of rye, rape and alfalfa 
furnished enough feed to replace 1,580 
pounds of grain, 1,565 pounds of silage, 
and 4,805 pounds of alfalfa. In other 





from bloat during its suckling period.) 
It is thought, and not without founda- 
tion, that pasturing shortens the life 
of an alfalfa field, but we have found 
that sheep can be run on alfalfa with- 
out doing serious damage to it.” 

Professor Coffey looks on rape as a 
splendid forage, although not as palat- 
able as alfalfa. It must be grown on 
rich soil. Rye is fine for early spring 
use, but must be pastured very close 
if the sheep are to relish it. If it is 
alowed to grow rank late in the spring 
it will be worth very little as sheep 
pasture. 

To put March lambs on the July 














Dry Lot Ewes one Their Lambs Kat's ata rye 


words, the average acre of forage 
proved to have a value of about $15, 
while the total cost averaged $11.85. 
On the same basis, an acre of blue 
grass proved to have a value of $10, 
while the cost was $8.40. In other 
words, an acre in forage crops (rye, 
rape and alfalfa) returned about twice 
the net profit of an acre in blue grass. 
In his concluding remarks on lamb 
feeding, Professor Coffey writes: 
“Alfalfa has a high feeding value as 
a forage. If it did not cause bloat, it 
could be given unqualified recommend- 
ation. (We have never lost a lamb 





market (the July market is ordinarily 
by far the best of the summer and fall 
markets), it is essential to feed grain 
liberally from the start. Professor Cof- 
fey likes to get lambs to eating some 
grain even before they are three weeks 
old. 


Those who are thinking of getting a 
start in sheep this fall will be much 
interested in how Professor Coffey 
bought and handled his ewes. He pur- 
chased them two years ago, late in 
August, at Chicago, for $4.50 per cwt., 
which was equivalent, all charges in- 








cluded, to $3.88 per head at the station 
farm. They were two and three-year- 
old Merino grades. For a month after 
being brought home, the ewes were 
kept in oat stubble, at the rate of three 
head per acre. There was a little clo- 
ver in the stubble, some short oats, 
and a lot of weeds. On this the aver- 
age ewe gained twelve pounds, and in- 
creased in value 53 cents. Waste feed 
in the stubble fields is evidently ef- 
fective in putting rapid gains on thin, 
healthy ewes. 

The first winter the ewes were di- 
vided into four lots. Lot 1 was win- 
tered through on clover hay and sil- 
age; Lot 2 ran on corn stalks (seven 
to the acre), and had access to old clo- 
ver and alfalfa meadow (four to the 
acre); Lot 3 was handled just the 
same as Lot 2, but ran on rye pasture 


| instead of clover and alfalfa meadow; 


and Lot 4 was on corn stalks alone. 
Lots 2, 3 and 4 were fed some clover 
hay and silage in bad weather. In this 
experiment, the stalk fields proved to 
have high value for wintering ewes. 
The average acre saved 227 pounds of 
silage and 733 pounds of hay, and 
proved to be worth nearly $5, with 
feeds at ordinary prices. The ewes on 
stalks alone did not do well, however. 
They only gained about ten pounds 
during pregnancy, and were not in 
shape for lambing. To get the best 
and cheapest results, the ewes should 
not only run in stalk fields, but should 
have access to clover meadow, alfalfa 
meadow, or rye pasture. By giving 
ewes the run of stalk fields and mea- 
dows, it was possible in this Illinois 
experiment to bring them up to lamb- 
ing time in good condition at an ex- 
pense of only 50 cents to $1 per ewe 
for hay and silage. Last year, in an- 
other Illinois experiment, it was found 
that it cost $3 to $4 to carry the aver- 
age ewe through to lambing time on 
grain and hay. Evidently it pays to 
depend so far as possible on the stalk 
fields, meadows and pastures during 
the winter. But it will not do to prac- 
tice false economy. A pregnant ewe 
must gain about twenty pounds during 
the winter if she is not to receive a 
set-back following the birth of her 
lamb or lambs. If a pregnant ewe is 
not gaining at the average rate daily 
of one-seventh of a pound, she should 
be fed grain, hay or silage in addition. 
Nevertheless, the economical thing to 
do on the average farm is to depend so 
far as possible on corn stalks, mea- 
dows and pastures, with a little hay 
and silage in stormy weather. 








Ewes and Their Lambs on Alfalfa and Rape Made Most Profit. 








Blue Grass Cheapened the Gains on These Ewes and Their Lambs. 
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have from generation to generation | In this he is entitled to the support of | way of parasites, we might just as 

AULACES FARME HER become more humane, and more and | the American people. Our stand in | well give up growing wheat, and let 
more imbued with a spirit of justice, | this might encourage other  neu- | the world starve. 

Ce ee ae fair dealing, and sympathy ior the un- | tral nations to do the same thing If But, you say, what can be done? 
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, Stand By the President 


War has been raging in Europe for 
a year. The nations engaged control 
about half the population of the world. 
In a business way, the war affects ev- 
ery human being. Every exchange, 
financial or business, felt the shock as 
as war was- declared. We are 
not in the war in a military sense, and 
let us hope that we never will be in 
it; but in a business sense we were in 
it at the very first, are in it now, and 
will be until it is over, and for a long 
time afterwards. There has been a 
great shock to business. Great lines 
of business have been seriously crip- 
pled, and no great enterprises are be- 
ing launched except such as are direct- 
ly or indirectly concerned in the pro- 
duction of war material, and. these 
will collapse on the return of peace. 

Whether we are drawn into the war 
or not in a military sense will depend 
on the wisdom of President Wilson, 
and the extent to which he is support- 
ed by the American people. The pres- 
ident is entitled to the support of ev- 
ery citizen, without regard to nation- 
ality or parfy or creed, because he is 
the president of the United States, 
chosen by the people, and given power 
which the constitution of no other na- 
tion gives. He is the head of the army 
and navy. He may not declare war, 
however. Only congress can do that; 
but it acts necessarily in view of the 
statements of fact made to it by the 
president. 

We should stand by the president 
because he is the only person outside 
his cabinet who has intimate knowl- 
edge of the facts bearing on the case. 
In foreign matters, his right hand is 
the secretary of state; and these two, 
with their assistants and legal advis- 
ers, have an opportunity of knowing 
the bearings of international law, the 
precedents and decisions—everything, 
in fact, that can bear upon such a 
weighty matter as the relation of one 
country to another. 

We should stand by the president 
because his ability and integrity are 
unquestioned even by his political op- 
ponents. No one who knows Wood- 
row Wilson for a moment suspects 
that he is lacking in ability or integrity 
or devotion to the public welfare. 

We should stand by the president 
because he insists on the observance 
of treaties and the application of the 
recognized principles of international 
law. International law has been judi- 
cially defined as “that collection of 
usages which civilized nations have 
agreed to observe in their dealings 
with each other.” These usages, which 
have come into being in the settle- 
ment of differences between nations, 

















soon 





fortunate; in short, more Christian. 

In the present controversy, as set 
forth in the various notes that have 
passed between Germany and the Uni- 
ted States, and between #ngiand and 


the United States, there is really no 
dispute about international law and 
what it requires. International law 


permits either belligerent, that is, war- 
ring nation, to stop a vessel of any na- 
tion, and examine it to see i? it has on 
board contraband of war, as announced 
by the belligerent. It may remove.the 
contraband. It may take the vessel in- 
to its port and have it condemned; but 
it must provide for the safety of the 
non-combatants on board, no matter of 
what country they may be citizens. 

Germany has disregarded this; sink- 
ing the Lusitania and other vessels, on 
the ground that her new instrument of 
warfare. the submarine, could not take 
a vessel to port, could not provide for 
those on board, and could not with 
safety take time to investigate. Eng- 
land has been guilty of laying mines 
in the North Sea, and has violated in- 
ternational law in practically forbid- 
ding trade between neutral nations, 
such as the United States and the 
Scandinavian countries. And the Pres- 
ident has protested against both. 

We are not-likely to have serious 
trouble with any nation except Ger- 
many. This likelihood grows not only 
out of the fundamental differences be- 
tween a monarchy and a republic, but 
also out of the directly opposite con- 
ceptions of the state, that is, the gov- 
ernment, held by the thinkers of these 
two countries. 

The Prussian conception, as_ ex- 
pressed by the kaiser in his speeches, 
and in countless ways by the philoso- 
phers and thinkers and exponents of 
the nation, is that the state is founded 
by force, that it has no moral obliga- 
tion, that the will of the kaiser is su- 
preme, and in a sense divine. Fur- 
thermore, it is openly claimed that 
Germany is fifty years ahead of all oth- 
er civilized nations, and therefore has 


| a right to and is in a sense bound to 


impose its will on the surrounding na- 
tions in Europe. In thinking on this 


| subject, however, we must distinguish 





| between the German government and 


the German people. In their personal 
dealings with each other, and with 
men generally, whether in this coun- 
iry or in Europe, Germans are most 
scrupulous in paying their debts and 
in keeping their word and their con- 
tracts. Their honesty ranks very high. 
The Prussian power, which rules Ger- 
many, and has ruled it for the last 
fifty years, is another thing altogether. 
The American conception of the state 
is that it is based, not on force, but 
on the will of the people, and that the 
nation as a nation is under moral obli- 
gations, that it must keep its contracts 
and treaties, and must observe the 
usages of civilized nations as embodied 
in international law. 

Among other things, the president 
insists on the observance of the treaty 
inade with Prussia in 1828, which Ger- 
many now recognizes as binding, but 
which she refuses to obey. Under in- 
ternational law, no neutral nation may 
furnish arms or war material to a bel- 
ligerent nation, but private individuals 
may sell contraband of war to either 
belligerent, who must conduct its 
transportation at its own risk. Ger- 
many recognizes this right, and has 
therefore furnished all sorts of contra- 
band of war, including guns and am- 
munition, to every warring nation for 
the last half century; and it is said 
is now receiving ammunitions of war 
from the United States through the 
Seandinavian countries. A great many 
peopie, and especially our citizens of 
foreign descent, hold that this sale of 
war material to belligerents is unjusti- 
fiable. The justification of it is that 
neutral nations without coal or iron 
would otherwise be crushed by the ex- 
pense of being always prepared for 
war. 

No one knows what the end wi'l be; 
but if Germany makes no response to 
ihe last note, and continues to sink 
neutral vessels without notice and 
without examination, and making no 
provision for the safety of the lives of 
non-combatants, as international law 
requires, the president may likely fol- 
iow the same course that any one of 
us would follow with a man who re- 
fuses to observe the law or his own 
contracts, namely, refuse to have any 
quarrel with him, and to avoid a quar- 
rei refuse to have further intercourse. 





| 








this became general, it would be hard 
for any nation to stand out against the 
public opinion of the civilized world. 
Whatever the consequences, how- 
ever, our people can afford to stand 
unfiinchingiy by the president when 
he stands tor the observance of treal- 
ies and the application of Christian 
principles to controversies between na- 
tions, as embodied in international 
law. The civilized world can not al- 
low the German submarine to nullify 
the sixth commandment, nor to turn 
back the advancing tide of civilization. 
For all these reasons, we believe the 
president is entitled to the support of 
every American citizen, no matter 
what his party or where he was born, 
or what his personal interests may be. 





The Hessian Fly a Community 
Problem 


Some of our wheat growing readers 
are disappointed this year. Their wheat 
looked all right until after it was 
headed out. When it began to ripen, 
the heads continued to stand straight 
up instead of curling over, and when 
dead ripe were white instead of yel- 
low. Much of the damage is due to 
the Hessian fly. They had heard of 
that, but perhaps never saw one. Had 
it in their fields last year, but did not 
know it. In southern Iowa, the Hes- 


sian fly was reported in one-third of 
the counties; but as the farmer seldom 
knows he has the fly until it has done 
enough damage to be noticeable, it is 
fair to assume that it was in every 
county and almost every field in the 
winter wheat growing section of that 
state. 

We are not going to tell you all 
about the Hessian fly. The eggs are 
laid by the fly on the blades of wheat 
after it comes up. These hatch out 
into little maggots, which creep down 
the blade to the sheath, just at the 
surface of the ground, suck the juices 
of the plant, enter into what is called 
the pupal stage, and are then called 
“flaxseeds,” because they look just 
like the seeds of flax. They live there 
over winter. The next spring the flax- 
seed hatches out a fly, which lays its 
eggs on the wheat after growth has 
started in the spring, and may gener- 
ally be fcund on the first, or even the 
second joint. This fly sucks the juices 
of the plant, turns into a flaxseed, that 
hatches out in August or September, 
and is ready to lay its eggs on the next 
year’s wheat. 

As a fly can lay from one to two 
hundred eggs in the three or four days 
of its life, it will readily be seen that 
unless there was something to hold it 
in check, wheat could not be grown at 
all. Notice that the fly does not eat 
the blade of wheat. it simply mates, 
lays its eggs and dies. The egg, of 
course, does not eat; neither does the 
flaxseed. The damage is all done when 
it is in the larval or maggot stage. 

We are satisfied that if the farmer 
will look carefully, he will see more 
or less evidence of the fly in every 
field. He will see stalks that are brok- 
en down, grain that is shriveled; and 
if he will look down in the lowest 
sheath in the stubble, he will find 
flaxseeds sure enough. Next year, un- 
less something is done to check them, 
there will be more of them, and more 
damage. By and by, as in some places 
in Missouri this year, the damage will 
be complete. Then farmers will get 
together, hold meetings at the school- 
house, and decide what is to be done. 
They will probably decide to quit grow- 
ing wheat aitogether for a year or two. 

The time to hold. meetings is not 
when the damage is complete, or even 
severe; but now, when it is beginning, 
and the flies are on the increase. What 
can be done? Whatever action is taken 
must be community action. For if one 
farmer grows a crop of Hessian flies 
this year, it will affect all his neigh- 
bors next year. If he allows his wheat 
to become infested with Hessian fly in 
the fali, no matter what his neighbors 
do, their fields will be infested the next 
spring. The fly can be carried quite 
a distance by the wind. Farmers have 
been fighting it with mere or less suc- 
cess ever since wheat was grown in 
the home of wheat, ‘n Asia. So you 
see there is a great big jcb on hand. 
If it were not for nature’s helps in the 








Some farmer in the neighborhood cay 
ask the experiment station of his state 
to send him all the available data op 
the Hessian fly; and the neighbors can 
all inform themselves on its habits ang 
the remedies recommended. Where 
the ground has not been sown to clo. 
ver and timothy, they can azrce to 
burn the stubble or disk it thoroughly, 
and then plow it under about six inch. 


es aeep. They can further agrce to 
sow strips of wheat late in August oy 
early in September, where tho flies 


that hatch out in September may lay 
their eggs; and then plow these strips 
under. They can agree among them. 
selves as to the time of sowing, tak. 
ing the advice of the experiment sta. 
tion on this. This ‘vill depend on the 
season and climate, for this fall brood 
of flaxseeds does net always Coine out 
at the same date. It depends on the 
weather. The experiment station can 
advise them for their locailty. Where 
clover is sown in wheat stubble, and a 
stand is secured, there will likely be 
some fly deposited on the volunteer 
wheat. The farmer can watch this; 
and if he can pasture this clover and 
volunteer wheat, so much the better, 
He will get rid of a good many flies 
in that way. 

There are some things the farmer 
can do individually, things which he 
ought to do, even if there were no 
Hessian fly. He can select a piece of 
his best land for his wheat, so that the 
wheat may have such vigorous growth 
that it can, so to speak, outgrow the 
fly. With the same object in view, 
he should give it the very best prep- 
aration. Even as children well novr- 
ished will outgro« some diseases, so 
can the wheat so far outgrow the dam- 
age from the fly that the yield will not 
be materially reduced. 

He can select wheat with a stiff 
straw and a vigorous stooling habit. 
Wheat with a soft straw and slender 
growing habit, grown on poor land, 
poorly prepared, is far more likely to 
be damaged by the fly than a different 
wheat grown on land of the opposite 
character. Wheat sown early is much 
more likely to be damaged than that 
sown late. 

In this we have not told you much 
about the Hessian fly. We have spoken 
of it frequently in times past. What 
we want to impress upon our readers 
now is that we are likely to have it in 
all the wheat growing sectiors for the 
next year or two. The point is to take 
such action as will reduce the damage 
to the minimum. 

When things come to the worst, they 
begin to mend; and it is quite likely 
that where the farmer this year ex- 
pected to reap twenty-five bushels or 
more, and will not even put the binder 
in the field, because it has ail gone 
down from the fly, there may be little 
or none of the flies next year. Why? 
Because an overruling Providence, 
while we believe it has created the fly 
to make us study how to farm right, 
does not allow it to become utterly 
destructive except where we neglect 
our job. So there are provided at least 
three parasites, which we need not 
here describe. Suffice it to say that 
when the parasite lays its egg in the 
flaxseed, that flaxseed does not come 
out a fly, but a parasite, a wasp-like 
insect. These parasites multiply m 
the same proportion that the flies 
would multiply. These again die out, 
because there are no more flaxseeds 
in which to lay their eggs. There are 
always a few left, however, just to 
keep some in stock, a sort of whip 
and spur and goad to make us watch 
what is going on in our fields. 

In short, so far as the individual 
farmer is concerned, he should put his 
wheat only on rich land. He should 
have that in the very finest state of 
cultivation; and there is nothing much 
better than the preparation which is 
involved in growing a first-class crop 
of corn on land in good condition. He 
should select the best seed of a variety 
that grows a strong stalk and stools 
out well. He should plow a strip early 
and sow it, so that he may see to what 
extent the fly is in the neighborhood. 
Then he should plow this strip under, 
and sow his wheat after the flies have 
laid their eggs, which, in the latitude 
of central Iowa, would ordinarily be 
about the last of September, or at lat- 
est the first week in October. The 
farther south, the later this will be. 
This gives time enough for the wheat 
to cover the ground and protect itself 
during the winter. 
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” Curing the First Crop of 
Alfalfa 


Some of our readers, who became 


over- nthusiastic about alfalfa, and 
planted a large acreage of it, were up 
against a problem which we anticpat- 
eq and of which we warned them, the 
curing of the first crop under unfavor- 


able weather conditions. This will be 
test year, for we can hardly eonceive 
of a more unfavorable season for cur- 


ing not only the first but the second 
crop than this has been. 

There are a great many things to be 
jearned about it. We have heretofore 
recommended cocking and capping. 
The more we see of the actual prac- 
iice on large farms, the more inclined 
are we to believe that this was poor 
advice. We have been watching a num- 
per of fields of heavy alfalfa, both first 
and second crops, which have been 
thrown in windrows by a side delivery 
rake, and which took one or two wet- 
tings. It is surprising to see how little 


real damage they have suffered, though 
the hay is somewhat discolored; while, 
when hay was cocked and then wet 
through, and had to be scattered to 
dry out again, it was. practically 
ruined. 

While at the Funk picnic early in 
July, we saw an entirely new way of 
curing alfalfa hay in bad weather: The 
farmer had taken a couple of sled run- 
ners, and built on them a rack about 
eight feet high. The rack was made 
of slats of cheap lumber sawed on the 
farm, placed some distance apart, and 
properly braced. The hay was raked 
up in windrows by the side delivery 
yake, then bunched with a tiger or 
other rake. The sled with the rack 
was then driven between the bunches, 
and filled a little over half full of hay. 
Some boards were put over this 
through the spaces between the slats, 
end hay put on top of this until the 
rack was full. It was then covered 
with a tarpaulin, and hauled to one 
side of the field. By reason of the 
wide spaces between the slats of which 
the rack was made, the alfalfa cured 
out in about four days, when it. was 
baled loosely and packed away, leav- 
ing spaces between the bales to permit 
of the free circulation of air. We did 
not get the dimensions of these racks, 
of which Mr. Funk must have had sev- 
enty-five or more standing at one side 
of the field, but each rack held around 
1,200 pounds of cured alfalfa hay. 

It will be seen at once that while 
this no doubt insures as fine hay as 
was ever made in Colorado or western 
Nebraska, losing neither leaves nor 
color, it involves a good deal of ex- 
pense. We imagine it would cost the 
ordinary farmer around twenty-five 
dollars to get one of these racks with 
sleds, although it cost Mr. Funk con- 
siderably less, as he had the wood on 
his place for the sawing. These racks, 
as above stated, hold about 1,200 
pounds of cured hay. So it would take 
live of them, or an expense of not far 
from a hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
to cure three tons of hay. One could 
hardly expect them to last over four 
years, taking into account the liability 
of them being blown over when empty. 
In another year or two we will know 
more about the practicability of this 
method of curing hay, which is an 
adaptation of the curing methods prac- 
tced in the south with beans, peas 
and other forage, only on a larger 
scale. (In Louisiana, alfalfa is some- 
tmes cured by being merely wilted 
and then run over by a succession of 
steam heated cylinders, costing, it is 
‘ald, about $1.25 a ton.) We do not 
think it will be necessary to use the 
Tacks in any ordinary year except for 
the first crop. 

We have a great deal yet to learn 
about curing alfalfa hay under these 
Conditions. An increasing number of 
farmers will hog it down, as is done 
Cn another of the Funk farms, which 
is devoted to swine growing, mowing 
@ very light crop of hay at the time a 
heavier one would have been cut, had 
the hogs not run in it, even if it is not 
Possible to rake it up. 

When neither of these methods can 
be followed, and there is a large acre- 
age, the only other way we know is to 
handl« it with a side delivery rake, 
ara it over after a rain, and expect an 
ferior quality of hay. This would 
hot be marketable, but could be used 
to very great advantage in feeding 
Cattle during tHe winter. If utterly 
Tuined for hay, it can be raked up, 

uled off, and spread on pasture, 





where the cattle will eat what .they 
want, and the rest will form an excel- 
lent mulch. 

Where alfalfa is grown successfully 
in the humid section, the farmer can 
afford to lose the first crop altogether, 
or any one of the three crops, should 
he have bad weather at harvest time, 
and still be ahead of a clover meadow. 
But dont’ go into alfalfa growing in a 
large way until you have solved the 
problem of curing it. 





Hogging Down Crops 
The high price of labor, which in 
these days of world unrest is likely to 
increase rather than diminish, will in- 
duce farmers more and more to hog 


down their crops. Of course by this 
we don’t mean feeding them down with 
hogs alone, but feeding it on the fields, 
whether with hogs, sheep or cattle. 
This hogging down grain is no new 
thing. In fact, it is a very ancient 
practice. We have observed it here 
and there for forty years or more. We 
know of at least one Iowa farmer 
whose oats went down during a very 
heavy storm, just when ready to cut. 
Having his farm fenced hog tight, he 
turned in his brood sows. 

Farmers here and there are adopt- 
ing the practice of setting apart fields 
of corn to be hogged down with either 
sheep or hogs, and in order to get the 
maximum of feed value are seeding 
down to rye or rape at the last plow- 
ing. When there is_ sufficient live 
stock on the farm, this is just about 
as good a way of feeding them as can 
be found. It saves the cost of husk- 
ing, and there is comparatively little 
waste. The live stock, however, must 
be in proportion to the fields to be fed 
off in this way. ‘ 

We can conceive of no better hog’s 
paradise than a field of early corn seed- 
ed to rape at the last plowing, and fed 
out in this way, followed perhaps by 
another field seeded to rye at the last 
plowing. Needless to say, this is prac- 
ticable only on the live stock farm, and 
only when the fields are properly 
fenced. We believe this practice will 
increase as the price of labor increases 
and as farmers become more pro- 
gressive. 





Farming in the Dry Land 
Section 


Farmers in the humid section have 
been badly fooled for many years past 
by the stories told by speculators in 


land as to the rainfall in the semi-arid 
section, or west of the ninety-ninth me- 
ridian, and in some sections the nine- 
ty-eighth. Through lack of information 
they failed themselves by following hu- 
mid section methods in the dry land 
country. 

When on the Country Life Commis- 
sion, in 1908, we looked into this mat- 
ter pretty carefully. We inquired, for 
example, as to how much land was 
necessary for successful dry land farm- 
ing. We discovered that, in the judg- 
ment of dry land farmers, on the aver- 
age 500 acres would be necessary. We 
think this estimate is too low. 

Mr. Cottrell, the agricultural com- 
missioner of the Rock Island lines, has 
made a careful study of this question, 
and has published a pamphlet which 
comes nearer stating the truth than 
anything we have seen. He also puts 
the limit too low, however. He insists 
on 320 acres, half of which should be 
allowed to remain in native grass and 
under no circumstances be plowed up. 
Nature has been thousands of years in 
providing grasses suitable for that sec- 
tion, and to break up this grass with 
the idea of getting anything better, 
where irrigation can not be supplied, 
is simply bucking against nature, or, 
to put it another way, a sin against 
the country. Of the remaining 160 
acres, he would put only sixty acres in 
cultivated crops, twenty acres in hay 
and forage crops, forty acres in small 
grain, five acres in home grounds, gar- 
den and yards, ten acres in hog pas- 
ture, twenty-five acres in native grass 
for reserve winter pasture. He would 
put the sixty acres in cultivated crops 
in kafir, milo or feterita, depending on 
the rainfall, and would plant no corn 
except on the Arkansas divide, east of 
Colorado Springs. ‘For hay he would 
put in winter rye, sorghum or millet, 
and would experiment with sweet clo- 
ver. The forty acres for small grain 


should, he thinks, be sown only in sea- 





sons when there is enough moisture in 
the soil to force rapid growth after 
seeding. He makes a careful estimate 
of the equipment necessary: For build- 
ings and fences, $1,425; the same sum 
for live stock; $496 for implements 
and tools. Hence, in his estimation, 
the farmer needs, in addition to his 
land, a working capital of $3,346, or at 
least $10 per acre for the half section. 

Now this is good sense though, if 
we were going to farm out there, we 
would want two sections, and would 
not plow up more than 100 to 160 acres 
of the whole tract. In our investiga- 
tion on the commission, we found that 
the minimum amount of capital re- 
garded on the half section farm was 
$2,500. For a man to undertake dry 
farming with less than that is simply 
to invite failure. 

The humid section farmer should 
forget about all he knew about farming 
in the humid section, and learn gradu- 
ally by observation of the work of oth- 
ers, and from the best literature he 
can get, how to farm in that semi-arid 
section as the country was meant to 
be farmed. Otherwise, he must expect 
failure. Don’t pay any attention to the 
stories the land men tell about the 
rainfall increasing through cultivation. 
That’s the veriest rot. We have been 
talking this way for twenty years, and 
have saved a good many people from 
bankruptcy; while ethers, who have 
not heeded our advice, have got them- 
selves into serious trouble. This, of 
course, does not apply to land with 
sub-irrigation or lands that can be irri- 
gated in the usual way. 


Oiled Roads 


In our issue of July 15th, we gave 
a page write-up and an illustration of 
the method of making dirt roads in 
sections where it is not possible to’se- 
cure the right kind of rock for mac- 
adam roads, and where brick roads are 
too expensive, as practiced in the town 


of Garden Grove, Iowa. We advise our 
readers to look up this issue and read 
the article once more, twice more, or 
until they fully understand it. 

As we have pointed out for twenty 
years past, there is no method of mak- 
ing a satisfactory dirt road, or any 
other kind of road, without first drain- 
ing it to get rid of the under-water, or 
the water that seeps in from higher 
lands, or from seepy places in the road. 
This must be done first. To talk about 
making a good road without drainage 
is to talk the veriest rot and nonsense. 

When we have made provision for 
getting rid of the under-water, then 
the next thing is to take care of the 
water that falls on the road-bed. Water 
will run off if you give it a chance. 
Therefore, the next step in making a 
good road, especially a dirt road, is to 
grade it, making it oval, so that the 
water can run off from either side into 
the ditch. If there is fall enough, it 
will get away. Don’t fret about that. 

The method we have advised consist- 
ently for ten years and more, or ever 
since we persuaded the Northwestern 
railroad to run the first good roads 
train, and employ D. Ward King as lec- 
turer, has been to drag the roads after 
every rain, and keep on dragging them 
from year to year, until the surface 
becomes thoroughly puddled. The de- 
fect in this method is that heavy haul- 
ing immediately after a rain will cut 
it up, for the reason that tlfe water 
does not get away fast enough. 

The plan adopted at Garden Grove 
and a dozen other points in the state 
of Iowa has been, after the road is tile 
drained and proper ditch2s made, to 
cover the road with boiling oil, put on 
as a spray, using a standard road oil, 
No. 5, containing about 40 per cent of 
asphalt, which was obtained at Garden 
Grove at a cost of 3% cents per gallon. 
In a subsequent year, a lower grade 
was used, costing about 2.9 cents. 

What ts the effect of this? Water 
will run off an oiled surface , much 
quicker than off an‘ordinary dirt road. 
This method is’ simply oiling the sur- 
face of the road after it is properly 
graded and drained, and continuing it 
year after year until gradually the oil 
sinks deeper into the road-bed and 
makes a covering that is largely im- 
pervious to water. It would of course 
be necessary to keep travel off it for 
a day or two, and the road is all! the 
better where sand can .be put over the 
oiled surface, or where sand can not 
be obtained, dust. 

As a matter of course, the value of 
this treatment will depend somewhat 








on the character of the soil, as a light 
loam soil will wear away faster than 
a heavy clay. The best roads, as 
pointed out in the article, are heavy 
clay roads which have been mixed with 
sand or gravel. 

California has been using this plan 
for years, and we shall never forget 
an amusing incident which occurred 
there on our first visit to that state 2 
number of years ago. We had been 
asked to read a chapter of the Bible 
one Sabbath at church, and explain if. 
The chapter selected had in it this 
verse: “If any man among you seem 
to be religious, and bridleth not his 
tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, 
this man’s religion is vain.” We re- 
marked in a casual way that perhaps 
within twenty-four hours some of them 
would have a chance to find out what 
their religion was worth. A few days 
afterwards we met a stranger on the 
street, who said: “I was at the meef- 
ing last Sunday, and found out the 
very next day what my religion was 
worth. My wife wanted to go to church 
in the country. I had a one-horse bug- 
gy, and wore my best suit of clothes. 
The shafts came loose; the horse ran 
away. I held onto him, but unfortu- 
nately, the roads had just been oiled. 
I said some things that would not 
sound right in prayer-meeting. I found 
out just what my religion was’ worth.” 


The Labor Problem On 
the Farm 


Each year the labor problem be- 
comes more acute, and while we talk 
about it, we don’t pretend to have a 
satisfactory solution. It is not nearly 
so bad in the corn belt as on the Pa- 
cific coast and in the south, but the 
circumstances are some:vhat similar. 
The man on the Pacific coast can grow 
more oranges, lemons, raisins, grapes 
and cherries than he and his family 
can pick. The amount of cotton that 
can be produced in the south is deter- 
mined by the amount that can be 
picked. The farmer in the corn belt 
can grow more corn and more small 
grain than he can get husked and har- 
vested. Hence, at husking time and 
harvest time there is always a great 
demand for labor, and at a price that 
leaves the farmer comparative'y little 
profit, and, worst of all, involves a 
good deal of waste. 

We don’t see any help for this. A 
good many people are thinking that 
after the war is over we shall have a 
great stream of immigration of labor- 
ing men from the war-blasted coun- 
tries. But this is only a matter of 
opinion, for no one knows anything 
about it certainly. The best thing we 
can suggest is that the farmer organ- 
ize his farming in such a way as to re- 
duce the amount of labor to the mini- 
mum, and on farms of 160 to 240 acres 
or more, employ help by the year. Em- 
ploy married men wherever possible. 
Furnish them with a house, a garden, 
a cow, and let them keep a few chick- 
ens. We have tried this ourselves, and 
while it is not entirely satisfactory, for 
there is bound to be some friction be- 
tween the two families, it is much 
more satisfactory to most farmers than 
to have a stranger in the house the 
year around. The farmer likes tc have 
his family to himself most of the time. 
Labor that is hired for a short time in 
the year must necessarily be high- 
priced and difficult to get. 

The only other thing we can suggest 
is to distribute the labor as much as 
possible throughout the whole year. 
This means diversified farming while 
growing the crops, and employment 
during the winter season in feeding 
them. We can help the situation some- 
what by feeding on the land as much 
of the crop‘as possible, or hogging it 
down. We can shorten the winter feed- 
ing by keeping more or less winter 
pasture, that can be grazed down by 
horses or sheep during the winter. 

As above stated, we have no definite 
plan to offer. These are merely sug- 
gestions, and practicable only on the 
live stock farm. The man who is grow- 
ing grain exclusively can not afford to 
hire help by the year, because he has 
no work for a hand during the winter, 
and necessarily needs help only from 
the first of April till the corn is husked 
out. He must take what he can get in 
the way of a hand. The most expensive 
single item now in the cost of growing 
wheat is the harvesting, and with corn 
the husking. With both of them tran- 
sient labor involves pretty heavy loss. 
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Silage, Soft Corn, Cattle 


isvery year we have more or less 
soft corn, corn which for some reason 
has been planted too late, or which, 
because of an untimely frost or late 
season, does not mature. This year 
we are likely to have a great deal of 
it. The season has been wet and cold 
up to the last of July in many sections. 
For corn to mature, it must have heat. 
If it does not have heat, it is soft and 
unmerchantable. ‘You must either sell 
soit corn or feed it; but if it is not 
merchantable, how are you going to 
sell it? 

A number of years ago, a good many 
farmers in lowa were fooled by a bul- 
letin from the extension department, 
saying that the dry matter of soft corn 
was just as good for feeding as the dry 
matter of sound corn. The _ bulletin 
was technically right, for what puts 
fat on the bones is the dry matter. But 
farmers misunderstood this, and con- 
cluded that it was no matter if the 
corn did not mature, as what there was 
of it would be just as good for feed as 
sound corn. Feeders bought soft corn 
under this impression, but when win- 
ter came and each grain of corn be- 
came a pellet of ice, and had to be 
thawed out by heat developed within 
the animal from other corn, and cattle 
took the scours while eating this froz- 
en corn, they learned a lesson. 

‘The man who has live stock and a 
silo can handle this soft corn to ad- 
vautage. No tarmer who is keeping 
any considerable number of live stock 
should do without a silo, as it is the 
best means yet discovered for getting 
out of corn whether hard or soft, all 
that is in it. It is oi: special value, 
however, in a vear of soft corn. 

This is an old story to our readers, 
but we tell it once more, and thus 
early in the season, sc that those of 
them who have any considerable num- 
ber of cattle can plan for a silo; can 
determine what kind of silo is best tor 
them; can figure out the number of 
tons of silage they can use, and from 
this the size of silo necessary; can 
make contracts for material and put it 
up in such shape as will make it sat- 
ssfactory and profitable. If a man has 
no live stock, there is no use putting 
up a silo. It would be a waste of time. 
A silo is no good for only three or four 
cattle or other live stock, for the rea- 
son that a silo of the size needed would 
not give the height that is necessary 
in order that the silage may by its own 
weight drive out the air in the mass. 

If the farmer has twenty head of 
cattle or other live stock, that can use 
ihree tons of silage each during the 
winter, and that is about what they 
will eat, he is wasting time and money 
by not having a silo. The greater the 
number of live stock on the farm, the 
higher the silo of a given diameter can 
be built. Up to thirty or forty feet, 
the higher it is built the greater the 
weight of silage and the better the 
silage. If you have twenty or thirty 
head of livé-stock, or more, build you a 
silo and fill it at the proper time, and 
thus get full value out of your corn. 

We will have something to say in 
future issues about the details of silo 
construction. What we are trying to 
do now is to emphasize the importance 
of the silo to the farmer, whether his 
corn is soft or mature, but particularly 
if he is likely to have soit corn on his 
hands this fall. 





Iowa Roads 
It is very unfortunate that the very 
year tourist travel should reach its 


highest point Iowa roads should be so 
bad. Not that they are as bad as they 
were a few years ago; the road law 
has really worked wonders in many 
sections, and even in this year of 
heavy rainfall’ it has been possible to 
get about after a fashion almost any 
time, while a few years ago the roads 
would have been impassable under 
such weather conditions. But the hun- 
dreds and thousands of eastern folks 
who are driving to California this year 
and who are accustomed to roads over 
which they can travel comfortably in 
any kind of weather, are not very phi- 
losophical when they strike Iowa mud. 
When we explain that our particular 
kind of mud means the most fertile 
soil in the world, they ask why, if our 
land is so rich, we can not afford to 
make cement roads. We do not have 
to reach any decision on the road ques- 
tion during the next year and that 
affords the best of all times to consid- 
er it carefully and dispassionately. 








The Tractor Coming 


Interest in the farm tractor is con- | 


stantly. increasing. Advanced prices 
of horse food stuffs, growing difficul- 
ties in securing satisfactory farm help; 
steadily increasing familiarity with 
gasoline engines, much of which is due 
to the general use of the automobile, 


combine to strengthen the demand for | 


the medium sized farm tractor which 
will do the work of several horses in 
an average sized field. The manufac- 


turers of tractors are studying the | 
problem of meeting this demand with 


the intelligence and persistence which 
will command success. The day of the 
thoroughly practical farm tractor is 
at hand. Here and there can now be 
found farmers who are doing with trac- 
tors about everything in the way of 
farm work that they did heretofore 
with horses. They are plowing the 


ground, harrowing, seeding, cultivating | 


corn, harvesting, and in many cases 
hauling loads to and from town. We 
are entering the tractor age. 


To Make Rapid Gains On 
Spring Pigs 

A Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have nine pigs seven weeks old 
which I wish to have weigh 200 pounds 
at seven months of age. What feeds 
shall I use and how shall I manage 
these pigs?” 

At the Iowa station they allowed 





spring pigs to balance their own ra- | 


tion, eating at free will shelled corn 
from one self-feeder, tankage from an- 
other, and oats from another. 
coal, lime, and salt were kept before 
the pigs at all times. They were 
started on this self-feeding method at 
eighty days of age and when they 
weighed forty-nine pounds. During the 


following one hundred and _ sixty-two | 
days they ate an average daily ration | 


of five and one-half pounds of corn, 
one-third to one-half pound of tankage, 
and one-tenth of a pound of oats. The 


average daily gain was one and a half | 


pounds. From the time the pigs were 
born until they were six months of age, 


they ate an average daily of about two- | 


thirds of a pound of tankage but to- 
ward the close of the feeding period 
they ate but very little tankage. 

If our correspondent wishes to make 
the most rapid gains possible, we would 
suggest allowing these pigs to feed 
themselves from corn in one self-feeder 
and tankage in another. He might also 
give some other feed in connection 
such as oats or middlings. The pigs 
should at all times have access to 
charcoal, lime and salt. Wood ashes 
are just as good if not better than 
lime. 

If it is not convenient for our corre- 
spondent to self-feed these pigs he may 
get them to a weight of 200 pounds at 
seven months of age by hand-feeding. 
In this. case, we would suggest a mix- 
ture of about six parts of corn to one 
part of tankage until the pigs are five 
months old and then we would gradu- 
ally decrease the proportion of tank- 
age to one to fifteen parts of corn. 
We are assuming that these pigs are 
being fed in a dry lot. If they are on 
pasture they will nct make any more 
rapid gains than in the dry lot but they 
will make more economical gains and 
if the pasture is clover, alfalfa or rape 
it will not be necessary to feed nearly 
so much tankage to secure the maxi- 
mum gains. 


Raising a Bull Calf 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I bought a two-weeks-old bull calf 
a few days ago and want to raise him. 
I have been giving him three quarts of 
milk twice daily. How shall I feed 
him in order to cause him to come 
along in the best way possible?” 

If our correspondent does not mind 
the expense, he will probably secure 
the most satisfactory results by giving 
this calf warm, whole milk twice daily. 
He should take pains to give this milk 
always clean and warm and in moder- 
ate amounts at regular intervals. 
Twelve pounds or six quarts daily to 
start with is about right for the aver- 
age calf. This amount may gradually 
be increased, however, to eight or nine 





quarts. The amount should be propor- | 


tioned according to the appetite of the 
calf and in case of scours the milk sup- 
ply should be promptly reduced. When 
the calf is three weeks old our corre- 
spondent should start teaching him to 


Char- | 
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| eat grain. A mixture of three parts 
| corn, three parts oats, three parts bran 
and one part oil meal by weight is exe 
cellent. 

The chances are that our correspond- 
ent should get practically as good re- 
sults by gradually substituting skim- 
milk for whole milk when the calf is 
three or four weeks old. When such 
a substitution is made, however, it is 
necessary for the calf to be eating 
some corn or oats in addition. Corn 
| or oats makes a good substitute for the 
butterfat which has been taken from 
| skim-milk. 
| The most important thing in raising 
| a calf by hand is to give the milk sup- 
ply warm anu clean and in moderate 
amounts at regular intervals. 


Avoid Accidents 


With the opening of the silo filling 
| season, there will be frequent reports 
of serious and fatal accidents. The 
manufacturers of silage cutters have 
greatly improved tkeir construction in 
recent years, and most accidents now- 
adays are the result of carelessness; 
practically all of them can be avoid- 
| ed by the exercise of reasonable care. 
| In addition to the exercise of common 
| sense at the feeding end of the ma- 
chine, here are some things that, ac- 
cording to W. E. Markey, of the Uni- 
versity agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, the inexperienced man should 
do: 

1. Be sure that the machine is be- 
ing run at the proper speed. 

2. Take care that corn is never put 
into the machine until the motion is 
up to full speed. 

3. In stopping, be careful not to 
shut off the power until the elevator 
is empty. If the elevator is not 
empty, the,cut material will fall back 
and lodge in the fans. Then when 
the machine is started again, the cut 
corn jams the fans, and as a result 
they are bent or broken. 


Hay Barn vs. Silo for Alfalfa 


| A Missouri correspondent has twenty 
| acres of alfalfa, and is lacking storage 
room for it. He wishes to know wheth- 
er it will be better to put up a silo, 
or a hay barn, or both. He says that 
in the average season the dew stays 
on the hay so long that it is not pos- 
sible to get to work at it before noon. 
He wishes to know the comparative 
feeding value of a ton of alfalfa silage 
and a ton of alfalfa hay. 

Ordinarily we prefer to make alfalfa 
into hay, but where there is as much 
as forty acres on the farm, we believe 
it advisable to have a silo handy so as 
to save any alfalfa which is in danger 
of spoiling. Nevertheless, so far as 
possible we would endeavor to make 
alfalfa into hay. 

On the average we would expect it 
to take about sixty cubic feet of al- 
falfa silage to make a ton, while of the 
hay it would take more nearly 450 
cubic feet to make a ton. At the Mon- 
tana experiment station, they found 
that two and one-third tons of clover 
silage were equal in feeding value to 
one ton of clover hay. Probably the 
same figures will hold true for alfalfa 
silage and hay. If this is the case, we 
would expect a 16x36 foot silo to hold 
about the same amount of feed as a 
hay barn 30x30x20 feet. 

Everything considered, we are in- 
clined to favor making both alfalfa and 
clover, so far as possible, into hay. But 
when there is a large acreage of alfalfa 
on the farm, we believe it advisable in 
the central and eastern parts of the 
corn belt to have a silo available, so 
that hay which has been rained on and 
would otherwise be lost, may be uti- 
lized. 











Silage Corn Figures 


The Crop Reporter, published about 
the middle of July, by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
gives estimates as to the percentage 
of corn cut for the silo. These esti- 
mates are based on reports from every 
corn belt.county. Among the states in 
the central west, Wisconsin cuts the 
most corn for silage, 36 per cent. of 
her corn crop going into the silo. Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri and Kan- 
sas all put from 9 to 14 per cent of the 
corn crop into the silo. Iowa and Ne- 
braska use 6 per cent and 4 per cent, 
respectively, of their corn crop in this 
way. 








would judge that there are about 250,- 


From the department estimates, we. 





000 silos in the corn belt. Ij 
words, about one farm in every 
or eight seems to be equipped 
silo. 


even 
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Killing Cabbage Worms 


An lowa correspondent asks for a 
‘treatment which will get rid of the 
green worms on his cabbage, and he 
wants to know if applied poisons make 
the cabbage dangerous to eat as food. 

The worms may be killed by spray. 
ing the growing plants with a Solution 
of arsenate of lead or Paris green. The 
spraying should be repeated every 
week or ten days, to kill new worms 
which develop after one application, [f 
arsenate of lead is used, it should be 
mixed with water at the rate of from 
two to four pounds of lead paste to 
fifty gallons of water. If two or three 
pounds of stone lime are added to the 
mixture, it will stick to the foliage 
more effectively. A teaspoonful of 
Paris green to a pail of water will kil] 
them in short order. Where there are 
only a few plants, the worms may be 
scalded with hot water, but it should 
not be any hotter than 135 degrees, 

Cabbage and cauliflower grow from 
the inside out, and there is no danger 
of using poisons even though the heads 
were to be eaten at once. The dose 
prescribed for the worms is so small 
that it would hardly be harmful for 
humans if a few heads were consumed. 
The spray solution always adheres to 
the outside leaves and foliage. In pre- 
paring a cabbage for cooking, these 
outside leaves are removed, eliminat- 
ing all danger. On account of the na- 
ture of the growth of a cabbage, there 
is absolutely no chance for any poison 
to remain within the head. Treated 
cabbage may be eaten as freely as 
that not treated. 


Oil Well Schemes 


A few years ago the people of Iowa 
sunk millions of dollars in worthless 
oil wells. Business men as weil as 
farmers were induced to invest in 
“dead sure” oil lands or oil leases. 
Practically all of the money invested 
in this way was lost for good, and in 
a few years the craze to get rich quick 
in this particular sort of enterprise 
subsided for lack of fresh suckers. 
Evidently some of these oil scheme 
promoters think enough time has 
elapsed for a new crop of suckers to 
grow and the old crop to die off or for- 
get, for large advertisements are now 
beginning to appear in papers which 
accept such advertising and thus be- 
come parties to fleecing their readers. 
As the crops are harvested and the 
farmer begins to sell, the number of 
these advertisements will increase, 
We trust none of the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer will be taken in. Let 
all such speculative schemes alone. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 


Pas Qibane sees te wad hetero 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SCENE IN WARSAW. The photo shows a scene in Warsaw, the capital of Russian Poland, which city has been the coveted object object of the Germans for months. Wives, sweethearts, 
sisters and mothers are mingling with the Russian soldiers who are preparing to make a stubborn resistance. The defenders of the Russian stronghold are sald to have been greatly handicapped 
by lack of war munitions, Thousands of men have been lost in the siege of Warsaw. Copyright, by U. & U. 


A PIONEER’S GRAVE. Only a few of the graves on the prairie have been preserved. This one has 
heen cared for by a sympathetic settlement. The photo shows an old pioneer making an address in mem- 
ory of the dead. 


ACHINE GUN AT WORK. The man is operating a machine gun behind strong 

entrenchments. It shoots 600 shots a minute. With one hand he manipulates the 

SHOEING THE OXEN. The photo shows quite a common scene when oxen were used. A light shoe handle and with the other he aims the gun at the enemy. The gun is fed by_a band 
was nailed to each hoof, making eight shoes in all. Only the heavier teams had to be shod. ot cartridges which can be seen crawling out of the strong box at the right. 


Ni is a oe ey 
| 


ON THE SHEEP RANGE. The sheep herder and his faithful dog with their charge furnishes one of the most interesting sights for the tourist in the west. The sheepman and the dry-ls and, 
r have practically driven out the big cattle ranchmen. Immense fortunes have been made—aud lost—on sheep._ Under favorable conditions the sheepman prospers faster than ever the! 
‘tlle barons did because of the greater prolificacy and quicker growth of sheep, 
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Making a Concrete Feeding Floor 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I expect to pave a feed lot. Would 
you advise concrete? The sand and 
gravel will cost me only the hauling of 
it a mile. How thick would you lay 
it? How rich would make it in ce- 
ment? How would you take care of 
water that fell on it during big rains? 
The lot has a natural slope. I want 
this lot large enough to feed at least 
three loads of cattle. Will a concrete 
feeding floor be too slick? Are loads 
of grain and corn likely to break it 
up in a short time?” 


Concrete feeding floors when prop- 
erly made are very satisfactory. The 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in Farmers’ Bulletin 481 gives the 
following suggestions as to the gen- 
eral method of constructing a feeding 
floor: 

“The methods of constructing the 
several kinds of concrete feeding floors 
are so similar that, in general, they 





things rea 
lows: 

“A fairly rich mixture makes the 
best concrete floors. Mix bank-run 
gravel 1 to 5—that is, 1 part of Port- 
land cement to 5 parts of gravel by ac- 
tual measurements. (Measurements by 


ly, mix the concrete.as fol- 


counting shovelfuls is poor and uncer- | 


tain practice. Be exact.) With 
screened gravel or crushed rock the 
materials should be mixed 1 to 2% to 
5—that is, 1 part Portland cement to 
2% parts screened sand to 5 parts 
screened gravel or crushed _ rock. 
While doing concrete work in hot 
weather the pile of crushed rock should 
be kept thoroughly wet. 

“In measuring the quantities, split- 
ting of bags of cement may be avoided 
by bearing in mind the fact that a 
sack of cement (emptied loosely) prac- 
tically fills a box holding 1 cubic foot. 
Therefore make all measurements of 
sand, gravel, and crushed rock in even 
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Cut 1. 
can be explained under one head. Spe- | cubie feet. Gauge the wheelbarrows 


cial features of each 
floor will be discussed under separate 
topics. So many local conditions en- 


ter into the placing of watering tanks, | 
feeding troughs, and dipping tanks and | 


vats that little advice canbe given on 


their location with respect to the floor | 


other than that such things through 
their length usually govern the direc- 
tion in which the floor will be laid in 
sections. Provision must be made for 
intake, overflow, and drain pipe for 
these tanks before the fleor is laid. 
“With the grade line established by 
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means of the string, as shown in cut 1, 
set the forms of 2 by 6-inch dressed | 
lumber (or of whatever width the 


thickness of the floor calls for) along | 
one of the lower sides (D C or C B},-} 


say DC. Let the forms project beyond 
D and C, as shown in cut 2, and nail 
them to heavy stakes driven solidly 
into the ground, so that the inside of 
each board at the top edge barely 
touches the grade line. Two inches 
back of both C and D nail a cleat or 
block on the inside of the form along 
D C. 


the inside and continue the 
around the corners and 7 feet beyond 
in the direction of A and B. (This 
trench filled with concrete serves as 
an apron to keep out rats or water and 
to prevent undermining of the floor by 
hog wallows.) In the same way as 
the forms for D C were placed, set two 
shorter boards (say 12 feet long) to 
grade, one extending from D toward A 
and the other from C toward B. From 
points on top of these boards, 5 feet 
from D and C, stretch a.cord, and then 
. Set the inside form to this temporary 
grade line. 


kind of feeding | 


Dig a trench 8 inches wide and ! 
18 inches deep along the form D C on | 
same | 





by using a bottomless box holding 1 
cubic foot, or construct a shallow bot- 
tomless frame which, when set on the 
mixing board and filled, will contain 
the full amount of sand or one-half 
the quantity of gravel or crushed rock 
required for one batch of concrete. 
“The size of the batch is dependent 
upon the number of men working and 
the dimensions of the mixing board or 
platform. For ordinary jobs sufficient 
room will be had on a ‘two-men board,’ 
8 by 14 feet, framed solidly and built 
of matched one-inch stuff, with tight 


joints the short way of the board. Nail 
a wooden strip around the outside edge 
to prevent the loss of liquid cement. 
For such a platform and a proportion 
of 1 to 5 to 2% to 5 use a measuring 
box of 1-inch stuff, 6 inches deep, 2% 
feet wide, and 6 feet long. All meas- 
urements in the clear. 

“If the gravel does not need screen- 
ing place the bottomless frame, de- 
scribed above, on the mixing board and 
fill it level full with bank-run gravel. 
Lift the frame, spread the gravel 
Slightly with a garden rake, and upon 
it distribute evenly three bags of ce- 
ment, the full amount. Set the frame 
upon the leveled surface of the cement 
and gravel ana again fill it with gravel. 
Remove the frame and level down the 
entire mass by dragging it back and 
forth with the rake. Two men oppo- 
site each other then turn the batch 
with No. 3 square-pointed ‘paddy’ 
shovels. Again use the garden rake and 
keep turning until the cement no 
longer shows in streaks. Throw up 
the frazzled edges and, with a sprink- 
ling can or a hose with a spray nozzle, 
apply all the water the mixture will 
take up. Turn again and add a smaller 


“With the forms in place and all | 2mount of water. (The concrete should 





| a ‘ : : | 
| be sufficientiy wet that when tamped | 
into place a little liquid cement will | 


With wheelbar- 
concrete to 
put it in 


come to the surface.) 
rows quickly remove the 
the site of the work and 
place. 

“If crushed rock or screened gravel 
is to be used fill the bottomless frame 
with sand and distribute upon it three 
bags of cement. 
back and forth with a garden rake, 
then turn in the manner described 
above until the mass has a uniform 
color. Apply water in a similar way. 
Spread out the wet mixture of sand 
and cement so that two framefuls of 
screened gravel or.crushed rock may 
be placed upon it. Wet the mass and 
turn as for bank-run gravel until each 
stone is coated with cement mortar. 
Quickly remove the concrete to the 
work with wheelbarrows and place it. 

“The floor must be graded or sloped, 
so that water will not collect and 
freeze on it in winter and so that the 
manure washings may be caught and 
run, by means of gutters made in the 
floor, to the water-tight concrete ma- 
pure pit. To illustrate a method of 
grading which can be applied in gen- 
eral to all floors the following descrip- 
tion is given for a feeding floor 36 by 
42 feet: 

“Lay out the floor and mark each 
corner by driving a spike nail into the 
ground. To preserve the lines while 
working, stretch a string over the nails 
marking two sides—say A B (see cut 1) 
—and drive stah_s E and F with their 
faces to line exactly 2 feet beyond the 
corners of the floor. Likewise locate 
and drive stakes G and H, M and J, 
K and L. These stakes must be long 
enough to be driven firmly into the 
ground and to extend 12 to 15 inches 
above it. On stake E cut a notch 5 
inches above ground level. By means 
of a straight edge or a tight chalk line, 
together with a carpenter’s level, on F 
find a point level with the grade notch 
on E. Since the floor should have a 
slope of one-eighth inch per foot (for 
purposes of drainage) and the distance 
between E and F is 2+36+2=40 feet, 
cut the grade notch on F forty eighths 
or 5 inches below the level mark. 
From the grade notch on F run a level 
line to M. The distance is 42 feet, 
therefore the grade notch is forty-two 
eighths or 51%, inches below the level 
line. Returning to the grade notch on 
E run a level line to J and cut the 
grade notch forty-two eighths or 5% 
inches below the level line. Beginning 
at the grade notch on E stretch the 
chalk line to the grade notch on F, 
around F to G, around G to H, around 
H to the grade notch on M, from M 
over the line G H to the grade notch 
on J, around J to K, and around K to 
L. Raise and lower the line K L until 
it barely touches the lines E F and 
J M at points D and A. Do likewise io 
H G with reference to the points C 


Drag the materials | 





and B. Thus adjusted the lines show 
the grade of the top of the finished 
floor. 

“Always begin piacing the concrete 
at the lower end of the section (in this 
case at C), so that rain from sudden 
showers will not run from the hard 
onto the newly placed concrete. Like- 
wise, the set-up, finished floor may he 
sprinkled without water running upon 
the unfinished concrete. Fill the 
trench for the concrete apron as the 
floor is built. Without striking the 
forms, dump the wheelbarrows into the 
section and shift the concrete where 
needed with a tiling shovel ora garden 
spade. In tamping the conerete nex: 
to the forms or to the edge of a green 
section lay down a short, narrow board 
and strike it with the tamper. A wooii- 
en straightedge extending from form 
to form will show when the section is 
at the right height. Smooth down the 
concrete with a wooden float—a 1 by 6 
by 10 inch homemade trowel. No fin- 
ishing mortar is needed for the top. 
When a portion of the floor has set 
sufficiently fcr the liquid cement to 
disappeer, roughen the surface by 
brushing it lightly with a stiff broom, 
such as a b2rn broom or paying brush. 
With a trowel or a sidewalk edger 
bevel or round the outside edges of the 
floor. 

“As soon as one section is completed, 
if the concrete at the end first placed 
is hard enough to bear considerable 
pressure from the thumb, remove that 
part of the inside form, set it up to 
grade 5 feet distant, and proceed lay- 
ing the second section. In tamping 
and in using the straightedge do not 
damage the adjoining floor. It some- 
times happens that the first section 
when completed is too soft for any 
part of the forms to be taken down. 
In that case wait a haif hour until the 
concrete has become hard, or leave out 
the second section and proceed to lay 
the third. 

co & * “ * * 


“Should the work be interrupted, 
even for the noon period, place a board 
crosswise of the section similar to an 
inside form, and thus bring the con- 
crete to an abrupt end. 

“Do not mix concrete ‘until it can be 
used at once. Concrete which has 
been mixed for 30 minutes is unfit for 
use even through remixed or retem- 
pered with fresh cement and water.” 





Carefully conducted investigations 
show that, contrary to the belief in 
some quarters, vaccination’ for hog 
cholera does not in any way injurious- 
ly affect the breeding qualities of sows. 
In fact, sows which have been success- 
fully vaccinated seem to be surer 
breeders and more prolific than those 
which have not been vaccinated. Vac- 
cination of the pregnant sow, however, 
may cause abortion. 
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your County Agent. 


and germination. 


soon be here. 








ALFALFA SEED, FREIGHT PREPAID 


wy order to encourage the sowing 

of Alfalfa, we are prepaying the 
freight to all nearby points, and | 
making special low prices for this 
month, on the finest, purest seed | 
you ever saw. | 


We ship on approval, subject to 
your own test and inspection, and 
subject to the test and O. K. of the State College or 
We guarantee safe and prompt | 
arrival of seed. We sell only American grown, north- 
ern grown, non-irrigated seed of the very best purity | 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 


If this is the kind of seed and the kind of a deal | 
you are looking for, write for free sample and _ special 
delivered (freight prepaid) prices. 


HENRY FIELD SEED €O., BOX (0, SHENARDOAH, (OWA 
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The Name Insures 


EGR S ag a. the Quality 





Judge This Great Car 
by These 


Velie Values 


ERE is another addition to the famous Velie Biltwel 
Sixes— Model 22, Velie six-cylinder car—powerful, 
silent, supple—at $1065. Your first opportunity to 

secure a car of Velie quality and workmanship at a low 
price. Judge what unmatched value is offered in this 
new model by such features as these— 


Velie Continental motor, full 40 h. p.; multiple dry disc clutch; auto- 
‘matic ignition system; Hotchkiss drive; spiral gears in rear axle; 
48-inch underslung rear springs; Remy two-unit electric system; 
push-button starting device; double-bulb headlights; Velie-Stewart 
vacuum feed; 15-gallon tank with gauge at rear; Velie mirror finish 
20 operations deep; fine genuine leather deep tufted upholstery; one- 
man top; complete equipment. 


Here Is a Great Car Built Right Near Home 


Built by an organization that all of you have personally known for 
a lifetime. You know the quality the name Velie insures. And the 
Velie factory right near home means factory service all the time. 
You can drive your car home if you wish and save the freight. 


The Organization and Factory Back of Velie 


You are not taking an untried proposition. You are dealing with 
an old and proven friend. And you have a guaranty of quality 
based on your own experience. Eack of the Velie stands the 
organization which in its long history has built an enormous busi- 
ness by making its goods what it represented them to be—and more, 
































Our line for 1916 is now complete, including our original Biltwel 
Six, with 312x5 long-stroke motor, 124-inch wheel base and every 
refinement, at a reduction of nearly $200. 


Model 15— 5 Passenger — $1400 
Model 15— 6 Passenger — $1450 


Powerful, roomy, luxurious —these cars are now giving remarkable 
service in the hands of thousands of owners. Their worth is already 
proved. In hill-climbing strength, dependability, suppleness and 
silence they are unsurpassed at any price. At our new price, with 
nothing omitted, we do not expect these values to be matched 
during the coming season. Compare! Ask for catalog or folder. 
Mention the Velie model you are interested in. 





Velie Motor Vehicle Co., Moline, Illinois 


e We offer a great opportunity to those who wish to handle a 
D ealers * complete line. Your territory may be open. Write or wire today 
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f Making a Straw Barn or enim im mm (us | 
f, Shelter = Yj = 

£: A Kansas correspondent writes: = 

2 “IT have been thinking of building a = 1 
of, straw barn. Can you give me plans = 1 
i for such a building?” — = 1 
Le Straw barns and shelters can be = f 
-. constructed quite easily and cheaply Touring Car e = ; 
+e where straw is plentiful. Such build- | ty Eiken ae Springs Another = I 
f ings give warm, temporary shelter, | center control; J ° = t 
f and sometimes will last for several coaay ences Wess Surprise 

4 -— fatrcatingayeeem: : 
fi 2 Tiits One method practiced in the Dako- ermo - syphon The Dort Motor Car Company of 

f tas, Minnesota and other states is to aes oe o8 een Flint, Mich., announces the new model 5 \ 


4 Dort Touring Car fully equipped with 





tion; gravity feed 
asoline system; se- 
pctive type trans- 
mission; 3 speeds 
forward and re- 
verse; three-quar- 
ter floating rear 
axle; internal ex- 
panding and external 
contractin brakes; 


build walls of baled straw, leaving 
spaces for windows and doors. The 
bales are piled one on top of the other 
just as if large bricks were being used, 
until the desired height of the build- 
ing is reached. One wall of the build- 
ing is made higher than the other, un- 
less a peaked roof is to be made. When 
the bales are in place, rails or timbers 
are thrown across the top, and these 
covered with straw or slough hay. Such 
a building will be warmer than the 
average barn made of lumber, and it 
answers the purpose very nicely for 
hogs. 

In one of our exchanges, a farmer 
who uses straw buildings is quoted as 
saying that from 100 bales of straw 
and a few poles, he made an excellent 
building for forty-five fattening hogs. 
| From another sixty bales he made a 

structure for twenty-five of his breed- 

ing sows, and from forty bales he made 
a house for ten of his fancy brood 
sows. The sixty-bale building, he says, 
was more practical and better than 
one his neighbor built at a cost of 
$500, for thirteen sows. Indivdual 
houses were made next to the larger 
houses by using ten additional bales 
to each. The buildings are used for a 
season, and then the straw is used for 
bedding and feeding. 

An archway shelter can be made at 
threshing time without much expense. 
The archway is made from poles or 
timbers which are wired together at 
the top. At threshing time the stack 
is built over this. The timbers may be 





Electric starling and lighting and demount- 
able rims, at the remarkably low price of 


Yyyy Read the specifica- 
Wy tions and compare the 
Yj Dort with other cars in its 


class on the market today. 
% Dort specifications simply radiate quality. 
4 Ride in a Dort and you boost because an 
easier riding, smoother running car is not 
built at any price. Nor is the Dort lacking 
in sturdiness. Dort cars that have been 
driven thousands of miles retain all their 
original snappiness—deterioration if any 

is not apparent. : 


Service is the standard on which 
the merit of the Dort motor car is 
is measured, not competing selling price, 
for the Dort Motor Car is bought funda- 
mentally for use, not possession and so 
made primarily to be higher in service 
and not lower in price. 
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The “KINNARD” is strictly a four plow 
tractor of sufficient power and weight to pull 
four 14-inch plows at the rate of 2 to 2% 
miles per hour, and deliver corresponding 
power in the belt. 











UNUUATIQQNUULUUITINA 


Mounted with Hyatt roller bearings. 


Its construction insures long life and mini- 
mum expense of upkeep. 








full standard equip- 
ment includi ae elec- 
tri 






If interested send for descriptive Circular. 


i KINNARD-HAINES CO. 


858 44th Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





% equipment. 
This same car firstan- 7% 
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New Tile Ditcher 


A new principle applied to the 
construction of the excavator and 
the speed with which it handles 
dirt bids fair to revolutionize the 
digging of ditches with a machine. 
A farm tile ditching machine that 
will dig thirty rods of ditch three 
feet deep an hour. 

Write us for price and full in- 
formation. 


Iowa Ditching Machine Company 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
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Investigate it. Get in touch with us and let us 
prove it. Write for the Dort Booklet G . 


Dort Roadster "2" $540 = : 
” Dort Motor Car Co. = 





Whether pomeranian automobile distrib- 

utor, dealer or purchaser, the Dort 
Purchasers offers ou the greatest selling ar and buy- 
ing vaiue there is in the automobile market today. 
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Des Moines Saw Mil! Co., Inc., Des Moines, la. 








*} MAKES CANNING EASY 


The EI-Flo is simple and easy 

















to run—no hot stoven--msiee 1,054 pounds, sold for $8.35, which was 

used in kitchen or outdoors. the highest price paid that day, and | nure to cover 20 acres or more of the | in old trees. If the nest can be dis- 
Fruit and vegetables keep their twenty-two head, averaging 1,067 | farm. covered, which usually means watch- a 
- avor, color and shape “ “ Mé 
CANNING RECIPE BOOK FREE | pounds, brought $7.65. This made an “As to the cost of labor, it was nec- | ing the insects when they fly home, a 
eae a average of 8c per pound and an aver- | essary to have help on the farm, and | the entire colony can be quickly ex- ey 
Home Canner Mig.Co. Dept. z Minneapolis, Blinn age weight of approximately 1,060 | the cattle were attended to with prac- | terminated. A gallon jug, quarter-filled nn 
pounds, or $85.00 per head. tically no additional cost. with water and placed next to the nest, oe 
“One car of these cattle was fed on “While no attempt was made to con- | is all that is needed. A wasp will ~ 
the farm at Aberdeen, S. D., and the | duct this work in a scientific way, nor | emerge from the nest opening, perceive the 
other at Grand Forks, N. D. They were | to present the results as proving any | the jug, and fly angrily at it. The hol- re 
fed practically the same feeds, but the | important facts, it is believed that the | low sound of its buzzing, echoing from Men 
Aberdeen load was fed grain a little | demonstration indicates that it is pos- | the jug will make it enter, when it = 
longer and showed more finish. They | sible to grow corn and alfalfa, build | falls into the water. Wasps are able ry 
were a little lighter than the Grand | straw sheds and silos, and not neces- | to communicate with each other and “rf 
ree Forks cattle, but more of them sold | sarily lose time and money in building | the imprisoned wasp possibly calls to pea 
5 Package guaranteed to give satisfaction or money | for the top price. up our soils. its sisters. At any rate the colony, one ia 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. “From November until January these “It may be added that every pound | by one, in the course of the day, will dit 
cattle were fed corn fodder and some | of feed fed was grown on the farm, | find its way into the jug. This.system ‘ . 
alfalfa and other hay. The alfalfa was | that the cattle were not fed one feed | is perhaps easier than the distribution es 
e Haute ARY not very good as it was the first year’s | in a shed, and had only a straw shed | of poison on food for the wasps. If ie 
err ERIN crop and had a good many weeds in it. | for protection. The alfalfa hay was | the latter method should be tried 4 a 
VeTE lene site COLLEGE From January on they were fed silage | not first class, as it was largely from | little Paris green or white arsenic m: a 
accaroineD scHo0 LUSTRATED CA and some grain. We began by feeding | first year’s seeding. The silage was | be distributed on minced meat pond m 
7 ear corn, then ground the corn, cob and | kept in a pit silo, and the silo was re- | scattered where the wasps will find oe 
Please mention this paper when writing. | all. Later we shelled the corn before | filled in March with dry fodder, and ! it.” tha 





back under $5.00. They were shipped 
back to South St. Paul and sold May 
31, 1915. Twenty-six head of the best 
finished of the two cars, averaging 





per head (silage figured at $4.00 per 
ton). In addition hogs followed these 
cattle, and there were nearly 100 
pounds of pork produced for each steer 
fed. Further, there is in the lots ma- 

























destroying those wasps which are com- 
monly called hornets or yellow jack- 
ets: 

“These wasps nest in the ground or 


fa 
a so used for season after season. Cattle 
ae: CUP ELEVATOR gladly take refuge in such a shelter. 
V5 MEYERS” STATIONARY Instead of the archway, sometimes six 
ir ways >e Seneat Rashi ge rte We strong posts are set in the ground, fa 
c 4 "dll forming the sides and corners for an fe 
7, -- he , > enclosure. The top and three sides of z re 
oF, this are boarded, and the whole cov- 4 
: ==; Sine amee fl | cred with straw, preferably at thresh- Sn cnn wi 
. SS fuckets and cham f | ing time. 
te ecu sonnet grinding, and added barley or speltz, bu 
yf THE FARMER. i " about half and half, but did not feed BE 
2 SETIN YOURCRIBBEFORE YoUPAY| | Steer Feeding Experience heavy of grain. At no time did we aie ingest . 
ay me wwe apne Bin gg Lg RRS Be J. G. Haney, manager of the Grand | £°4 all the grain they would eat— Motor and Horse Presses - 
he twelve to thirteen pounds per head D 
Ki INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. boxe9 wonton, it. § | Forks, S. D., farm operated by the In-| 12; gay being the most we fed. They ee = 
Se, —_ } | ternational Harvester Company, re- | were fed all the silage they would eat, Sees the ho 
af WINTER SEED WHEAT dll cattle feeding experiment as which was about twenty pounds per | 
; see . = head per day. n 
“The object of this trial was to a f 
+i / KHARKOV YIELDS 60 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE show what results could be obtained Our records show that the 25 head oe 
3 Yield guaranteed. Write for catalog and circular, de- i ilizi h feed ns at Aberdeen, in addition to silage, al- Big Tonnage, 
scribing the most wonderful variety ever introduced in n utilizing the rough feed grown on falfa h d fodd Big Profits re: 
St the U.S.,BERRY’S IMPROVED KHARKOV. Just im- | the farms in carrying out a systematic alla hay and some corn fo er, were ADMIRAL HAY PRESS CO. cu 
‘; ported direct from Russia. Has no equal. Largest yielder : : fed 215 bushels of corn which was » 
‘. known and withstands the severest winters. ave im- | rotation of crops, including corn and is 
i | gooved Susiny Red, ecber vestetes end Menno . | alfalfa. The manure produced to be ground, cob and all, 50 bushels of | Box 85 Kansas City, Missouri bu 
be | Write Sor circular, free samples, special low prices. returned to the farm. ground speltz and one ton of oil meal. cw 
i A. A. Berry Seed Co.. Box 0i, Clarinda, lowe | “The cattle were bought from Clay, | Tie. wae ail Broumd sdlowine the | Water added. This silage is practi. ful 
» 5 ae a a Robinson & Co., South St. Paul, No- cally as good as silage put in last fall ble 
sg vember 5, 1914. These were not of | Cattle sold for $253.00. while green.” 
bs W A NAN Eu ED D) extra grade, costing $5.85 per cwt., and “The Grand Forks cattle were fed fe; 
a? averaging 775 pounds, or $45.36 per | grain in addition to silage and hay for ° wi 
My; WALNUT Mele Ss head. The cost of buying and shipping | 74 days, during which time each ate Destroying Wasps me 
out was a few cents more than $2.00 | approximately: Corn, 12 bushels; bar- ee ee ee ere oe is 
small end, & feet and up in length. back and selling a little less than | 1,000 pounds. Allowing market price | the Washington Experiment Station, els 
e $3.00, making the total expense out and | for these feeds would be about $20.00 | gives the following simple method of hal 
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Cutting Sudan Grass for Hay | 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

have two acres of Sudan grass 
which is beginning to shoot heads. 
When is the time to cut it for hay? 
What is the feeding value of the hay 
for milk cows or calves, as compared 
with clover or alfalfa? How do you 
cure the hay? Is the straw good for 
hay, should you allow the grass to go 
to seed and thresh out the seed?” 

Sudan grass is best cut for hay just 
after the heads have come into bloom. 
When cut at this stage of maturity, in 
late July or early August, it is often 
possible to get a second crop of hay 
pefcre frost. Some cut earlier than 
this in order to make sure of a second 
cutting, but so far as the quality of the 
hay is concerned, it is best to wait un- 
til after the heads have come into full 
bloom. 

The hay crop is handled in about the 
same way as millet. In good haying 
weather it may be cut in the morning 
of one day, and raked up that after- 
noon or late the following morning and 
put in cocks to cure out further before 
hauling into the barn or stack. This 
js the method used in the southwest, 
where the grass is most grown. Really 
no practical scheme has been adopted 
for handling the Sudan grass hay crop 
under corn belt conditions. Neither do 
we know much definitely about its 
feeding value. It is certain that cattle, 
horses and sheep relish it, and the in- 
dications are that it is superior to sor- 
ghum or cane. Probably it is not equal 
to alfalfa or clover, but it should make 
a splendid feed to give in connection 
with alfalfa or clover. For milk cows 
and calves, we would consider it su- 
perior to timothy hay, and probably 
equal to mixed hay. As to the feeding 
value of the straw after the seed has 
been threshed out, we can give no defi- 
nite opinion, but we would not expect 
it to be much superior to a good qual- 
ity of oat straw. 


Alfalfa for Horses 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please advise me about feeding al- 
falfa to horses. How much should be 
fed? 
horses in the work season and 
winter?” 

Alfalfa hay is a splendid horse hay, 
but certain precautions must be ob- 
served if the best results are to be 
secured. In the first place not over 
a. pound of alfalfa hay should be fed 
per hundred pounds of live weight. 
This means that the average farm 
horse should not have more than ten 
or twelve pounds of alfalfa hay daily. 
In the second place alfalfa should be 
of the best quality and not in any 
way musty or moldy. To give the.best 
Tesults with horses alfalfa should be 
cut rather mature. Ordinarily alfalfa 
is cut just as the bloom is coming out 
but for horses better results are se- 
cured by waiting until the plant is in 
full bloom or even just going out of 
bloom. 

lf a good quality of alfalfa hay is 
fed in moderate amounts, work horses 
will do splendidly on it both in sum- 
mer and in winter. If the alfalfa hay 
is somewhat immature and seems to 
have any loosening effect on the bow- 
els it would be wise to feed half and 
half in connection with good timothy. 





in 





Massachusetts Method Seed- 
ing Clover in Corn 


. The following suggestions from the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture, while they may not always apply 
under ordinary corn belt conditions, 
are nteresting: 

“The best suecess in seeding to clo- 
vers can usually be counted upon when 
the work is done in late summer or 
very early autumn. Dog days furnish 
ideal conditions for germination and 
Tapid growth. Clovers may be sown 
at this time either alone or with grass- 
€s. If the field can be cleared, plowed 
and thoroughly harrowed, it can be 
brought into the very best possible con- 
dition; but where clover is to follow 
Corn, it is impossible to remove the 
Corn in season to sow the clover. Un- 
der these circumstances, seeding in 


What effect will it have on farm | 





Corn appears to be the best plan. The 
ensilage corn, since it is carried.from | 
the field as soon as cut, furnishes con- 
ditions on the whole more satisfactory 
than field corn, with which the young 


grass and clover will be killed where 
the stooks of corn stand while curing. 
During the years that the writer had 
charge of the college farm in Amherst, 
a good many acres were annually seed- 
ed in corn, and during the entire period 
there never was a failure. The culture 
of the corn should be level. A spike- 
toothed cultivator should be used at 
the last cultivation, and the seed 
should be immediately sown. It will 
not need covering. The best time for 
sowing in this way is usually between 
July 20th and, August 5th. It is desir- 
able to sow the seed before the corn is 
so tall as to make it difficult to swing 
the hand over it in sowing. Those 
who have not tried this method of 
seeding appear usually to fear that the 
stubble of the corn will be in the way 
in harvesting the hay crop; but if the 
field be rolled the spring following the 
seeding, no such difficulty will be ex- 
perienced. Clover sown in this,way in 
the corn becomes thoroughly estab- 
lished before winter; it is very unlike- 
ly to winter-kill, and it will give a full 
crop the following season.” 


Sweet Clover On Wet Land 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“How do sweet clover and wet feet 
go together? I have a bottom field 
that is wet and would like to know if 








sweet clover will probably do better | 


The field is acid and will receive lime- 
stone. I have twelve acres of alfalfa 
adjoining this field.” 

It is our observation that sweet clo- 
ver will stand wet soil better than any 
other of our standard legumes. It 
seems to be even better adapted to 
low land than alsike. It is far ahead 
of alfalfa which will not thrive at all 
well if its feet are wet. 





Information Wanted 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Can you give me some information 
as to whether silos of any kind, wood, 
concrete, hollow block, or any other 
kind are any more liable to be dam- 


aged by lightning than other farm 
buildings? Our mutual insurance com- 


pany has insurance on a hollow tile 
silo which was struck by lightning re- 
cently and the probability is that it will 
have to be taken down and rebuilt. 
Any information on this subject of the 
danger to silos from lightning would 
be helpful to us and I feel sure to all 


} other mutual insurance companies.” 


This is a subject of interest to all 
insurance companies and we _ should 
like very much to have reports from 
our readers. Will any who have had 
silos struck by lightning kindly report 
to us on a postal card indicating the 
kind of a silo and the sie and also the 


on this land than red clover or alfalfa. | amount of damage done. Any others 








who may have information will favor 
our readers by communicating with us. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What about the man who sowed 
clover seed in his. corn field last year? 
I have been interested in that propo- 
sition, but have not seen anything in 
the paper about it this year, as to the 
stand he got. What would you think 
of sowing. clover on oats stubble this 
fall as early as possible, and disking it 
in? This ought to work as good as 
sowing alfalfa in the fall.” 

We would be glad to hear from our 
readers concerning any experience 
they may have had with the summer 
or fall seeding of clover. 





An Iowa subscriber asks: 

“Do you know of a stake for holding 
down hog wire which will not pull 
up?” 

If our readers can help this subscrib- 
er, we would be glad to hear from them 
for publication. Woven wire fences 
which enclose hogs should have a 
barbed wire within half an inch to the 
mesh of the ground. If properly 
stretched this will effectually prevent 
hogs from pushing up the woven wire. 





An Illinois subscriber asks whether 
any of the readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er have been successful in, smoking 
out skunks and groundhogs. If so, he 
would like to know the methods they 
follow. 
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“The Car of No 


consistent with right engineering proved right 
by thousands of miles cf grueling operation; 
sturdiness that defies years of racking roads; 
constant readiness for travel without fussing, 
and all the comfort, beauty, flexibility and si- 
lence demanded by the city man. In a word, 
they want the KING. You'll be happiest with 
your King purchase if you’ve tried the other 
cars first. We want you to do this; it will make 


Regrets : 


—< 


EIGHT CYLINDER 


KING 


FARMERS are quickest to buy this car because they 
know machinery. It is easy for a dealer to explain to 
them why the King Eightis mechanically superior. They want high 
power at low operating cost; the very latest in motor car mechanics 


you a King booster. Hundreds of King Eights 
arenowoperating all over America andinmany 
countries of Europe. It’s the Eight a year ahead 
—the Eight that has deliveredsince January Ist. 
Se ee of price or model this year. 












40-45 


HORSE POWER 





nges to cause depreciation of 





practice of 


recent purchases. Either ample notice to dealers of any new 
announcement affecting prevailing model, or, rebate on all 
cars shipped thirty days prior to such announcement, Thus, 
does the King Company again pioneer; this time to protect 
its dealers and their customers 


from the trade’s demoralizing 
ch in prices and models, 








There’s a King dealer in your locality. Write for his address and the new Eight catalog 
Two Body Styles— One Chassis — Touring Car and Roadster 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1300-1324 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The silent fast pore andwich is 
built of Cypress—the wood that out- 
lasts steel or ordinary wood. Made 
in rigid sections—can’t sag, rattle or 
clog. Has corn cleaning grate and 
screen. Overhead Wagon Dump. 


about farm elevators. 






103 State Street 





The wise hpomer looks ieoead the mare be oy 
Who makes it—what is their reputation—their ability, equipment 
and experience? For over 50 years we have been successfully build- 
ing high grade farm implements. This vast experience is back of every 
Sandwich Farm Elevator. It enables us to build a better elevator than 
you can get elsewhere for the same money. 
farm elevators than any other company in America. For quality must win, 
When you buy a Sandwich Elevator you buy the best. 





A Book of Elevator Facts 


Our latest illustrated book gives a world of information 
It bristles with facts you 

ought to know about elevators, cribs ond 

granaries. Write for a copy today—now. 


SANDWICH MFG. COMPANY 
Sandwich, Ill. 













It also enables us to sell more 












Drive right under with tallest load— 
dump into hopper—hitch horse or 
engine power and start storing small 
grain at once. A boy can run it, while 
it does the work of seven men, and 

adds 3c to 4c a bu. to your profits. 





















Smoky Plugs! 
Dead Cylinders! 
Carbon! 
Wear! 


Polarine isamotor oil that hasdone away 
with allcommon lubricating troubles, 

Seven years ago this mew but tested oil 
was placed on the market. 1,100 gallons 
were sold the first year. Then motorists 
found it out. 

In 1914 nearly 7,000,000 gallons were 
used in the Middle West alone. Polarine 
has gained in salesan average ofa mullion 
gallons yearly simply because its use 
eliminated the annoyance and delays inci- 
dent to unsuitable lubricating oils. Hun- 






| hdubeniitons 
Troubles! 


—and their cure! 


A Too-Thin Oil! 

A Too-Thick Oil! 
A Gritty Oil! 

A Non-Durable Oill 





dreds of thousands ~f good cars have been 
saved from the scrap hcap byits use. Use 
itin your motor. See what tt does. 

Polarine maintains the correct lubricat- 
ing body at any motor speed or tem- 
perature. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
INDIANA) 
Chicago, U. S. A. 

Use RED CROWN GASOLINE Extra Heat 
Units in Every Gallon Mean Extra Power, Speed 
and Mileage. 


FRICTION REDUCING MOTOR OIL 


_ Potaring 





Keepacan of Zenoleum always handy—it’s the best live 
stock Profit anmnrant o ne: rth. 


and sh eep. 


Its use asa disi nfectant and 


This powe ful rm ge 


. COAL-TAR. _ 


nge, 
scab, skin troubl es, 
sores, wounds and 
Prevents abortion 
ip cattie 




















Dis! NFECTANT-DIF DIP 


Used and Endorsed by 50 Agricultural Colleges 
No other live stock remedy is so highly regarded by “Ser eg 


ities. For twent 
absolutely re iab e. 


| DISINkcT aT 

ANIMAL DIP, 

seas 
<<, 


y years i t has stood every test. Cheaper than home-made mixtures and 
Send a doilar bill for a can of Zenoleum postpaid, sufficient to 
make 50 ME een of posi tive disinfectant. Full ral!on can to make 100 gallons, $1.50 pare 
cel post paid. If it is not all you thirk it eucht to be you joney back; no 
argument —just money back. Write for ZENNER’ °S VETERINARY ADVISER, FREE. 


ZENNER DISINFECTANT COMPANY, 199 Lafayette Av.,Detroit, Mich. 
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Self-Feeder for Hogs 


BY DON E. FISH 


Agent U. S. Department of Agriculture and Henry County Improvement 
Association. 


The Loveland Stock Farm, 
near Mt. Pleasant, 
self-feeder. Those who are interested 
in pork production will 
something of the results obtained by 
Prof. John Evvard of the Iowa State 
College at Ames, who demonstrated 
very clearly that seli-fed hogs were a 


remember’ 


located | the beginning of the a period 
Iowa, has just com- | 
pleted a very interesting test of the 


So little of the oil meal was use 
however, that it was taken away fro; 
them shortly afterwards. More of ime 
tankage was eaten when they wera 
started on feed, but during the latte, 
part of the feeding period they con. 
sumed very little. This is as it has 
been worked out by Prof. Evvard in his 





a 








Hogs That Balanced Their Own Rations. 


success from financial as well as other 
standpoints. This has again been 
clearly shown in the tests’ made on the 
Loveland Stock Farm. Seventy head 
of pigs were fed in this lot. They 
were driven a half mile and weighed 
April 6th at which time they weighed 
12,965 pounds, and averaged i85.2 
pounds per head. On May 11th they 
were sold and were hauled two and a 
half miles into town. Their weights 
in town were 18,935 pounds, and the 
average was 270.5 pounds. It will thus 
be seen that the total gain of these 
hogs for the five weeks was 5,970 
pounds, and the gain per head per day 
was 2.44 pounds. During the time of 
feeding these hogs had access to 28 
acres of very short blue grass pasture. 
They were gtven tankage and corn in 
different compartments of the _ self- 
feeder and had acce¢ 





work. The nearer the fattening period 
draws to a close, the less call there 
seems to be for the narrower ration. 
Figuring corn at 70 cents and tankag> 
at $2.50, the gains were made at a cost 
of $5.24 per cwt; 440 bushels of corn 
valued at $308 were eaten and 200 
pounds of tankage valued at $5.00. The 
returns for a bushel of corn were $6°4 
ents, if the grass was not credited 
with any of the gains. Some of this 
weight, of course, must be credited to 
the grass although owing to drouthy 
weather conditions during this period 
pasture was very scant. They sold on 
the Chicago market for $7.60 and net- 
ted $7.20 in Mt. Pleasant. These fig- 
ures are of interest because they are 
accurate and because they show what 
a self-feeder will do where it is han- 


| dled properly under ordinary farm con- 
‘ss*to oil meal at | 


ditions. 


The Self-Feeding of Suckling Sows 
and Litters 


BY JOHN M. EVVARD AND W. H. PEW 


Anima! Hu-bandry Section of the lowa Experiment Station. 


Is it possible to self-feed brood sows 
and their litters? What is the correct 
method of procedure? What feeds are 
best to allow? Will this plan work 
well in the dry lot? Will you have 
trouble from scours by thus overfeed- 
ing? Will the heavy milking sows tend 
to over-eat of tankage and similar high 
costing, high protein feeding stuffs? 
About what sort of a mixture, that is, 
as regards protein and carbohydrates, 
do these sows with their litters eat 
when self-fed? How do the pigs grow 
and gain? Do the pigs become over- 
fat? Will the sows gain in weight 
when thus self-fed? Tell us what you 
can about this new scheme of feeding. 

It is entirely possible to self-feed the 
sows so as to have them do exception- 
ally well. This has been our experi- 
ence at the Iowa experiment station, 
and we believe there is no reason why 
this should not be the experience of 
others who try this scheme. 

The first ten days it is well to “make 
haste slowly.” In other words, do not 
self-feed right from the very begin- 
ning. Of course, the little pigs can be 
fed from self-feeders in a creep, but 
they will not eat in it until they are 
usually about three weeks old. After 
the first ten days or two weeks, how- 
ever, the self-feeder can be placed with 
the sows, and if a well-balanced ration 
is fed, they will get along splendidly. 

Our most successful trio of purchas- 
able feeds is to allow shelled corn, 
tankage or meat meal, and wheat mid- 








dlings; in addition, we usually allow 
limestone, some form of charcoal, such 
as cob charcoal, and salt. This com- 
bination of feeds does very well with- 
out the wheat middlings, and where 
they are very high in price, it is oft- 
times advisable to discard them. 

Corn and buttermilk is a great com- 
bination. If the buttermilk must be 
limited, then it would be well to allow 
corn, tankage and buttermilk, giving 
all of the latter that can be econom 
ically spared. On pasture, simply corn 
supplemented with tankage or butter- 
milk or skim-milk, together with s 
should answer admirably. 

Of some four hundred pigs we had 
this year (1915) on self-feeders, along 


with their mothers, we have had prac- 


tically no trouble at all from scours. 
The lot that received all of the corn 
and all of the buttermilk (made f: 
pasteurized cream; that they ¢ 


drink, showed a tendency toward loos¢- 


ness, but it was healthy, and not at a 
detrimental, because the best pss 
were the ones that showed this | 
tiveness most. Peculiarly enough, 
average of thirty pigs from four sows 
was 46.3 pounds at sixty days of 22°, 
in the corn and buttermilk self-fed |! 
These were the biggest pigs for t! 
age, considering numbers, that have 
ever been raised by the animal h 
bandry section of the Iowa experimen’ 
station. It is likewise well to mention 
that the sows also gained somewhat ! 
weight during the suckling period 
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yery unusual performance, especially | 


jn that they were fed with their litters 
in the dry lot. 


: : | 
The heavy milking sows, of course, 


eat more tankage than the lighter- 
milking ones; then the pigs grow fast- 
er, and as they begin to eat, that 
meas a greater call upon the tankage 
or other protein supplements. 

The ordinary feeding standards, the 
Wolff-Lehmann, call for a feed mixture 
having about six pounds of carbohy- 
drates or starches with every pound 
of protein; when sows balance their 
own ration they eat about four pounds 
or less of carbohydrates or starches 
with every pound of protein, and usu- 


| purposes. 





ally do much better when thus fed. | 


Thus it would seem that the suckling 
sow knows better as to what she needs 
than does her feeder, feeding accord- 
ing to the Wolff-Lehmann standards. 

The fastest gains we have ever had 
on pigs at this station were self-fed 
pigs that balanced their own ration, 
they weighing 316 pounds in eight 
months and four days. It seems that 
pigs balance their own ration very 
early; the first thing they do after they 
are farrowed is to self-feed them- 
selves. 


Up to sixty days, self-fed pigs do not 
tend to get too fat even for breeding 
After this time, if there be 
a tendency towards this, the feeder 
will have to regulate his operations ac- 
cordingly. Some of the best breeding 
gilts we have ever raised were self-fed 
on shelled corn, tankage, salt, and 
green pasture up to a weight of about 
200 pounds. Emphasis is placed upon 
the feeding of suitable feeds, such as 
these given; in other words, give the 
pigs a chance to balance their own 
rations, and don’t be “tight” with the 
tankage or skim-milk or buttermilk. 
For market purposes, there is little 
danger if one wants to push his pigs 
fast. 

Sows self-fed tend to lose less in 
weight than when they are hand-fed. 

The saving of labor is a very impor- 
tant proposition in the feeding opera- 
tions. This, coupled with the fact that 
the sows themselves, as well as the 
pigs, seemingly balance their own ra- 
tion more efficiently than when hand- 
fed, and thus make more efficient the 
feed which is allowed them, makes the 
“Iowa Free Choice System of Swnie 
Feeding” very popular and practical 
among heavy grain feeders. 





Ewe Lambs in the Feed Lot 


BY W. C. COFFEY 


University of Illinois. 


Persons engaged in commercial lamb 
feeding have often asked whether 
there is any difference between wether 
and ewe lambs with respect to their 
ability to make rapid and cheap gains. 
They also ask whether there is any 
difference between ewes and wethers 
with respect to market quality at the 
end of the feeding period. In order to 
answer these questions, the Illinois ex- 
periment station conducted an experi- 
ment in which wether and ewe lambs 
were compared. The following tabu- 
lation shows the proportion of corn to 
hay, the amount of shelled corn and 
alfalfa hay consumed per head, and 
the gain per head in a feeding period 
of ninety days: 





On this basis, the carcasses cost the 
purchaser the following per pound (not 
crediting the by-products): 


HOt 1. CWEENEPE)). 6 cacxceses 15.21 cents 
Lot 5 (ewes)..... Pakaie seats 14.87 cents 
Hot 2 CWEtRers) 6is cciceisaws 15.04 cents 
PEGG G CO WEBN o:0'0: ace cuw aed 14.95 cents 


In each case the ewes cost the pur- 
chaser less in the carcass than the 
wethers. The poor showing of Lot 1 
in percentage of carcass was undoubt- 
edly greatly influenced by two lambs 
that were noticeably deficient in mar- 
ket finish. It would seem that the dif- 
ference between Lots 2 and 6 is more 
nearly typical of the difference which 
one would expect to find between the 
dressing of wether and ewe lambs. 


COMPARISON OF WETHER AND EWE LAMBS AS TO FEED CONSUMED 
AND GAINS MADE. 














Fed alike— 











Fed alike— 
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With respect to consumption of feed, 
the above table shows that the ewe 
lambs ate slightly less in a given peri- 
od than the wethers, but the difference 
was too small to be of significance. It 
should be noted that in the one case 
Lot 1, wethers, and Lot 5, ewes, were 
practically equal in extent of gains, 
but in the other case, Lot 2, wethers, 
and Lot 6, ewes, there was a difference 
of more than two pounds per head in 
favor of the wethers. This was enough 
difference to be of significance, for, 
since the consumption of feed was al- 
Most the same, it is obvious that the 
wethers made the cheaper gains. 

As to market quality and finish, it 
Was generally agreed among commer- 
cial men and buyers who saw these 
lambs that the ewes were slightly su- 
Perior to the wethers. They were a 
little more refined in general quality 
and also more plump and rounded in 
outline. Had they sold in carload lots, 
it is thought that they would have 
brought slightly more per hundred- 
Weight than the wethers, because they 
looked as though they would return a 
higher percentage of carcass to live 
Weight. This opinion was substanti- 


ated by the returns from slaughter, | 


Which were as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF CARCASS TO 
LIVE WEIGHT. 
Fed alike— 
tk 
gh. Re ee 
Fed alike— 
Lot 2 (wethers) ........ssse0e- 
Oe © CUE des haces uncon s 52.5 
All four léts sold at $7.85 per cwt. 
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| 
In conclusion, it is perhaps fair to 


say that wether lambs consume slight- 
ly more feed and make better gains 
than ewe lambs in a feeding period of 
ninety days, and that ewe lambs take 
on a slightly better finish on account 
of their better quality and greater 
smoothness of form. However, it 
would seem, from the results of this 
experiment, that the difference in the 
behavior of wether and ewe.lambs in 
the feed lot and at the market is so 
slight that there is little cause for the 
feeder to prefer one over the other. 


Shredded Fodder for Horses 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the Farmer some time since, one 
of your readers asked concerning the 
value of shredded fodder as horse feed 
during the summer. I fed shredded 
fodder all last winter, and have fed it 
all the present summer to my horses. 
I have given no hay for two days, and 
my horses look better than horses that 
have had hay to eat right along, and 
they have done very heavy work. I 
had a patch of rye on which they have 
pastured at night, and have fed them 
the shredded fodder instead of hay 
during the day. I have ten head of 
horses. I cut two hundred shocks of 
corn last fall, and I have two or three 
loads of the shredded fodder in the 
barn yet. E. W. WADDELL. 

Louisa County, Iowa. 








ONLY 35c FOR BALANCE OF 1915. 

Wallaces’ Farmer will be sent on trial 
till January 1, 1916, for only 35 cents. 
Send stamps or coin; $1.25 will pay to 
January 1,.1917. Tell your friends, 
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John Deere Spreader 
The Spreader with the Beater On the Axle 


The beater—the business part of a spreader—and all its 
driving parts, is mounted on the rear axle. This is a pat~ 
ented feature. You cannot get it on any other spreader. 

The beater on the axle means there are no clutches to 
give trouble, less than half the parts heretofore used on 
the simplest spreader, big drive wheels and a low down 
spreader without stub axles. Only hip high to the top. 


New Revolving Rake 


In addition, the John Deere Spreader has a revolving 
rake that delivers an even amount of manure to the 
beater. It keeps the beater clear and working’ free. It 
works entirely independent of the rest of the spreader and 
assures uniform spreading. It decreases—not increases— 
the draft. Another exclusive feature. 


Call on nearest John Deere dealer and see the spreader with ~ 
the beater on the axle. Write for “Farm Manures and Fertili- 


zers,’’ a valuable text book free. 





John Deere Motor Press 

The Press with the powerful eccentric gears. Gears are 
mounted off center, giving more power on the working 
stroke, a quicker return of plunger and very desirable 
action of the self-feed—the three points of prime 
importance. 

Fasily bales 2 to 4 tons per hour without any jar or shock. 

Powerful self-feed arm and plunger, improved form of 
drop blocker and automatic tucker insure well shaped, 
firmly packed, smooth end bales,—the kind that bring the 
highest price. 

Entire outfit is always ready for work. 
of engine required. 

Wide track front axles with a fifth wheel is why this 
press stands up so well and is so easily moved. 

Made in three sizes for 14x18, 16x18 and 18x22” bales. 

Write if interested in Hay Press, Loader, Stacker, Side 


Delivery Rake or other hay tools—and ask for free book, 
“Better Hay—How to Make and Market It’. 


No lining up 





Just Off the Press 


Illustrates and de- 
scribes the most com- 
plete line of farm 
implements. Tells 
how to adjust and 
use farm tools under 
varying conditions. 
It is a practical ency- 
clopedia of farm im- 
plements worth dol- 
lars to you—a 168 
page text book. 

It tells about John 
Deere Implements: 
Steel plows, cultiva- 
tors and harrows; 
corn planters, disc 
harrows and beet 
tools; farm and 
mountain wagons 
manure spreaders; 
portable and station- 
ary grain elevators 
and corn shellers; 
hay loaders, stackers, 
sweep rakes, mowers 
and side delivery 
rakes; motor hay 
presses; grain drills 
and seeders; full line 
of chilled plows ;grain 
binders and corn 
binders; hit-and- 
missand volume-gov- 
erning gasolene en- 
gines. 

To get this book 
free, state what spec- 
ial implements you 
are interested in and 
ask for the book as 
Package No. X «28. 
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561-67 Live Stock Exchange Blidg., 





It will pay you and pay you big to feed Tarkio Molasses Feed as 
a balance for the corn ration, or any other feed you may be 
Tafkio Molasses Feed is a natural feed, supplying in 
proper proportion the food elements, which the animal must 
have, to develop and fatten in the natural way. 


Tarkio Molasses Feed 


rae te, Acknowledged to be a remarkable cattle fattener. 

Pell feed Tarkio Molasses Feed it means ashortened fattening period, 
a smaller feed bill, cattle that usually top the market and cattle 
that will be favored by packers because they know from past ex- 
perience that Tarkio fed cattle show much better dress when 


Write us for our book, “Direct Testimony,” filled with repro- 
ductions of letters written by feeders telling of the actual re- 
sults they have had from feeding Tarkio Molasses Feed, 


TARKIO MOLASSES FEED CO. 





When you 


Kansas City, Missoy,; 








Less Work 


By using low “‘Elec- 
tric’”’ steel wheels on 
your old runn 


BUGKEYE “sic ROOF 


For Round Silos—W ood, f 
cement, hollow tile, brick @@- 0 ™ 
or concrete. 26 gauge steel. 
Easy to put on. 
No silo is com- 
plete without it. 
Rust proof. Lasts @ 
a lifetime. 


BUCKEVE STEEL 








ing our 


Writ 








er draft, 
repairs—steel wheels do not dry out or rot. 
e today for free catalog on wagons and wheels. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL Co., 










Save high lifts, get light- 
revent rutting, save money in 





55 Elim St., Quincy, lll, 





Goes on any silo. 26 
fect Sal wratease 
Lasts forever. Fire- 
Ree abe enon is well reinforced. wi save you time 
Perdcagh nt gence 
the m market. Circular and prices mailed FREE. Write for 


y 
MONARCH MACHINE AND STAMPING CO. 
Des Maine 





hasten maturity. 





Baltimore. 


‘‘Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
Agents wanted. 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 


Our brands 
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| Please mention this paper when writing. 
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because it is made of all steel in a factory that 
has won a country-wide reputation on fine 
farm tools. In handling this grain dump every weakness 
of every other elevator was studied and eliminated. The 
steei has all been analyzed—the construction is simple and 
rigid, the elevator handles all kinds of grains, rapidly, 
smoothly and without waste. 








No man will continue in the slavery of old the grain scoop when he 
has seen one of these up-to-the-minute elevators work. Why should 
he? ‘The Peoria will more than pay for itself in one season and will 
speed up the work just at the busiest time cf the year. 


Peoria All-Steel Grain Dump 


It will crib a loatl ev » it should be, the Peoria all- 
read jack with double pulling 


z nd doubie safety. 
Go overt all of the machines made and 
you will not find another so bristling 
part « »f the Peoria is an improve- with good points. You are going toown 
ment—the open grain spy at witl 1 urn an elevator. Why not sit down now 
chute for waste grain, the all-ste« e- and write a card telling us to send you 
vator head with chain tightener in ‘the circulars on the Peoria. Just address 


PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. 
2441 N. Perry St., Peoria, Hil. 


“ry three minutes head wh 
in be cperated by 
vork in the field. 
rust and cannot 
vooden elevators. 





























Free Book on Road Construction 


Will Be Issued About August Ist 


Reserve Your Copy Now 


We are just receiving from the printers 
anew book on road construction, which 
we believe will prove the most useful 
and valuable book of the kind ever 
issued. Our object in preparing it ‘is to 
show the why and how of using 


Red Cross Explosives 
for Road Building 


It is by no means confined to this method, but 
thoroughly covers every detail of road construc- 
tion and maintenance, and the uses of all modern 
methods and appliances for this purpose. It is 
fully illustrated by halftones and original plan and 
sectionaldrawings. A copy will besent free toany 
supervisor, path master or private party who has 
anything to do with building or maintaining roads, 


Write to us at once and you will get one of the 


first copies issued. Ask for booklet No. 188. 
Good Roads Department 


Du Pont Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 
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patch. In small patches 


| during July and August. 





Horse-Nettle 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of horse-nettle and writes: 

“What kind of a weed is this? What 
is the best way to kill it out?” 

Horse-nettle is easily recognized be- 


cause its leaves and flowers are some- 


what similar to those of potatoes. But 
its leaves instead of being smooth like 
potato leaves are covered with spines 
especially on the midrib of the under 
side. Horse-nettle, because of its abil- 
ity to spread rapidly- both by under- 


ground rootstocks and by seed, is rec- 
ognized as 


one of our very worst 
weeds. It ranks with quack grass and 
Canada thistle. 

The practical way to get rid of horse- 
nettle depends upon the size of the 
all plants 
should be hoed off at the surface of 


Re owin gael 


the ground, and salt or kerosene or 
both should be sprinkled on the roots. 
The horse-nettle will probably recover 
from this treatment in a few weeks 
but when any of the plants show above 
the surface of the ground again, the 
treatment should be repeated. Salt 
and kerosene both destroy the use of 
the ground for other plants for the 
time being, but horse-nettle is such 
a bad weed that we would not spare 
any pains in trying to get the best of 
it at once. Repeated hoeing combined 
with salt or kerosene is probably the 
best method for small patches. 

For large patches, we do not know 
of any very satisfactory method. Of 


| course, the land may be put in corn, 


and given the cleanest of cultivation 
during June followed by hand hoeing 
In order for 


| this method to be effective it is neces- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


sary to put in more hand labor than is 
ordinarily practical. Some claim that 
they have had some degree of success 
by seeding horse-nettle ground to some 
smother crop such as sorghum, buck- 
wheat, or millet. Really, however, we 
do not know of any method which has 
proven especially satisfactory against 
horse-nettle in large fields. We would 
be glad to hear from any of our read- 
ers who have discovered any short-cut 
in dealing with horse-nettle in large 
fields. 


Sow Thistle 


An fowa correspondent sends us a 


| sample of a thistle-like plant with a 





yellow flower much like those of prick- 
ly lettuce but larger and more com- 


pact. He writes: 


“I found this thistle-like plant grow- 


ing to a height of four and a half feet. 
I am told that it is not Canada thistle. 
Is it a serious pest?” 


Sow thistle looks much like prickly 
lettuce but it is a little more thistle- 


like in character. There are two 
kinds of sow thistle, one of which is 











— 


an annual and is no harder to handle 
than prickly lettuce, while the other 
is a perennial with running under. 
ground rootstocks and deserves to rank 
with such serious weed pests as (Can. 
ada thistle and quack grass. We can 
not be certain as to which of these two 
pests our correspondent is bothered 
with. He can determine this for him. 
self by examining the rootstocks. It 
may be taken as an axiom that any 
plant which spreads by running rooft- 
stocks is dangerous and every effort 
should be made to suppress it. It ig 
to be hoped that our correspondent is 
troubled with the annual sow thistle 
which can easily be kept in check by 
cutting it frequently enough so it will 
not go to seed. 





Beetles in Household 
Products 


An Iowa correspondent sends us 
some very small, brown beetles and 
writes: 

“I am sending you some smal! in- 
sects that have been giving me a great 
deal of trouble for the past three years. 
They bother the sugar, flour, cereals, 
spices, in fact everything in the cup- 
board. What are these insects and 
how can I get rid of them?” 

These beetles feed on the products 
mentioned by our correspondent and 
lay eggs which hatch into small grubs 
or weevils which also feed on the prod- 
ucts. The beetles are more noticeable 
but the weevils really do more harm. 

To get the best of this pest, we sug- 
gest that our correspondent thorough- 
ly clean out her cupboards, flour bins, 


| and the like at a time when she does 


not have much of a stock on hand. The 
beetles and weevils in these products 
may be killed by putting them in an 
oven and heating up to 130 or 140 de- 
grees for three or four hours. The 
cupboard and flour bins, etc., besides 
being thoroughly cleaned out should be 
sprayed with gasoline, especial atten- 
tion being given to cracks and corners. 
Of course, the usual precautions should 
be taken when using gasoline that 
there is no fire about. 





. 


Wire Worms 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What can a person do to get rid of 
wire worms? How many years does 
it take to get rid of them? After sod 
is broken up what years do the wire 
worms do the most damage? What 
crops are best to plant on land which 
is infested with wire worms? Wire 
worms have taken twenty out of one 
hundred acres of my corn. Last year 
this land was broken up from sod the 
first time and put in corn. I secured 
an excellent stand last year but this 
year on the same land over haif of 
the corn is taken by the wire worms.’ 

The natural home of wire worms is 
grass Iand. They delight in feeding 
on grass roots of all kinds. Slough 
grass, blue grass, small grain, and 
corn roots are all attractive to wire 
worms. In pastures and meadows 
where the land is filled with erass 
roots the damage done by wire worms 
is not noticeable but when such land 
is broken up and put in corn the wire 
worms are forced by shortage of food 
supply to congregate in large numbers 
on the small amount of corn roots and 
as a result the damage is immediately 
noticeable. 

Wire worms live over in the ground 
at least two years, and from the re- 
ports of some of our readers we af? 
incl.ned to think that they may evel 
live longer. The entomologists are i 
clined to believe that wire worms live 
in the ground only two years. the 
end of the second year or early in the 
spring of the third year they chang? 
into beetles. These are the familiar 
brown or black click beetles. ADY 
one can recognize these beetles by 
placing one of them on its back on 4 
flat surface. The beetle gets on its 
feet again by a sudden snap accom 
panied by a click. 

When the sod is broken up and put 
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in eorn wire worms generally 
cause great damage the 
Some explain this by claiming 


to feed the wire worms during this 
ear. The second year from sod they 
are generally at their worst and often 
it is necessary to replant. 

There is no easy way of handling the 
wire worm pest. Probably the most 
practical scheme is to plant corn early 
on wire worm infested ground, and 
then if the stand seems to be badly 
dantaged by the last week in May to 
plant @gain. The second planting 
should be Vetween the rows of the 
first pianting and the first planting 
should be allowed to stand until well 
into June. In this way it is often pos- 
sible to get a good stand even on land 
which is badly infested with wire 
worms. 

Wire worms are very fond of grass 
roots but do not,like clover roots. For 
this reason we believe it good policy 
on farms where wire worms are very 
bad fo use clover alone rather than 
clover and timothy when seeding down 
neadows. 

Fall plowing combined with frequent 
diskirg of the ground during April and 
early May undoubtedly does much to 
get the best of wire worms and other 
insect. pests. This practice combined 
with the use of clover instead of tim- 
othy and clover in rotation will do 
much to prevent wire worm damage. 

A number of chemicals have been 
applied to the land and to seed corn in 
an effort to poison wire worms but 
none of them have been successful. 
Every year our readers suggest some 
such scheme as applying sulphur or 
coal tar to the seed corn. Those who 
have lad the most experience with 
these schemes however, seem to be 
thoroughly convinced that they are not 
at all effective against wire worms. 





Bucknorn and Bracted 
Plantain 


A Misseuri correspondent sends us 
2 sample of bractéd plantain, and 
writes: 

“IT am sending you a head of what 
some say is buckhorn, and others say 
is not. What is it?” 

Both buckhorn and bracted plantain 
are becoming more and more common 
evéry year in the corn belt. Both are 
bad pasture and meadow weeds, but 
buckhorn is more to be feared because 
it lives over winter, whereas bracted 
plantain is only an annual. The two 
ave easily distinguished by their seed 
heads and leaves. The seed heads of 
tracted plantain are longer than those 
of bueckhorn, and are covered with 
braets, which appear a little like ever- 
green needles. The leaves of buck- 
horn are narrower than the leaves of 
common plantain, but the leaves of 
bracted plantain are narrower yet, and 
‘ook something like grass leaves. The 
sead of buckhorn when ripe is a shiny 
brown, while the seed of bracted plan- 
tain is dull brown. 


Woolly Thistle 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of wooly thistle and wishes to 
know what it is and how to get rid of 
it. This plant is easily recognized by 
the thick covering of white down on 
the leaves especially on the under side. 
Otherwise it is quite similar to ordi- 
nary Canada thistle in appearance. It 
seems to have about the same habits 
«s Canada thistle. 

In small patches we would get the 
best of this pest by cutting it off at 
the surface of the ground and salting 
liverally or applying kerosene to the 
100ts with an oil can. In large patches 

e advise putting the land in corn and 
giving the cleanest of clean cultivation 
followed by hand hoeing. 








Plantain in the Lawn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the best way to destroy 
Plaintain in the lawn? I bought some 
£rass seed which must have had some 
Plantain in it, as plantain is coming 
Uy ee where I seeded this 
£ a? 


Roth common plantain and lance-leaf 
ae annoying 
lewn. Asidé from plowi ing up the lawn 
and planting over again there is only 
one practical thing to do and that is 


antain are very in the 


do not | 
first year. 
that 
iere are enough decaying grass roots 








the lawn once a month with 
a knife, or a spud and cut off all the 
plantain at the surface of the ground. 
It helps considerably to drop some 
gasoline or kerosene from an oil can 
on the roots. We have handled plan- 
tain in the lawn in this way and have 
been successful in getting rid of most 
of it within three or four months. 


to go over 





Quack Grass Seed in Straw 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is it safe to buy a field of straw 
that is full of quack grass? Can I 
baul the straw on my own farm with- 
out danger of getting my own fields 
infested with quack grass?” 

It is our observation that quack 
grass seed ripens just a little later 
than early oats. Nevertheless there 
is a chance that some of the quack 
grass seed. will be ripe at the time 
that the oats are cut and we would 
not care to run the risk of. buying 
straw from an infested field. 





Hound’s Tongue 


An Illinois-correspondent sends us a 
sample of hound’s tongue or dogbur, a 
weed which somewhat resembles our 








common stickseeds, but is consider- 
ably larger, and writes: 

“This weed is found especially in 
timber pasture. It is easily killed by 
cultivation but is not easily killed by 
mowing with the scythe.” 

This pest, like its relative, the stick- 
seeds, is not a serious pest except in 
the out-of-the-way places. It lives over 
for two years and if the land can not 
be put under clean cultivation it is 
necessary to get the best of it by cut- 
ting it close to the ground with a hoe 
or mowing frequently enough to keep 
it from going to seed. 


Wild Licorice 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 





‘sample of wild licorice and wishes to 


know how to get rid of it. 

Wild licorice may be easily identified, 
by its burs which appear very similar 
to. cockleburs. Its blossoms display 
the fact that it is related to the le-, 
gumes, clover, alfalfa and cowpeas. 
The plant lives over from year to year 


.and spreads both by seed and running 


underground root stocks. Judging from 


.its habits we would expect the plant 


to be hard to control, but as a matter 
of fact it may be stamped out without 








a great deal of trouble by plowing the 
land up and giving ciean cultivation 
for two or three years. 


Blister Beetles in Alfalfa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Early in May, the ordinary blister 
fly potato bugs ate up all my clover, 
and two weeks ago were on my alfalfa 
as thick as I ever saw them on a patch 
of potatoes. They were gray or slate 
color. 





ILLINOIS SUBSCRIBER 





Remarks: When the blister beetles 
or old-fashioned potato beetles, get on 
alfalfa, there seems to be no remedy. 
Fortunately, they are not often numer- 
ous. enough to damage seriously a 
large patch. Occasionally, however, 
they will. eat'all the leaves off of patch- 


‘es less than an acre in size? Have any 


of our réaders suggestions ‘as to meth- 
ods of handilng this well- khown pest? 
—KEditor. 





"TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 35 CENTS TO 


JANUARY 1, 1916. 

Thirty-five cents in coin or stamps will 
pay for atrial subscription to Wallaces’ 
Farmer for the balance of 1915: $1.25 will 
wd to January 1, 1917. Tell your neigh- 

ors. 
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before known in tires. 


than anyone else attempts. 


not commonly employed. 

If we omitted those ex- 
1 tras, this year’s probable 
output would cost us 
$1,635,000 less. Thatis, 
we could add to our prof- 
its about $5450 per day. 

Most of these extras 
are hidden. Tires that 
lack them look as strong 








Goodyear Extras 


Goodyear Fortified Tires have five costly 
features found in no other tire. 
bat your five major troubles in better ways 


These tires, in addition, have other features 






$1,635,000 Hidden 


In This Year’s Goodyear Tires 


Not an Excuse 


Let us first explain that this is not an ex- 
cuse for over-price. Our this year’s price re- 
duction—made February 1—will save Good- 
year users about five million dollars this year. 

And that was our third reduction in two 
years, totaling 45 per cent. 
output gives you in Goodyears a value never 


Our matchless 


They com- 


as Goodyears. And you would never know it, 
save by months of use, if we left them out. 


$500,000 Added 

This year's improvements—just our latest 
additions—cost us $500,000 yearly. Most of 
it goes into extra rubber—all into extra wear. 

And this much is added—this half million 
dollars—at a time when we save users five 
million dollars in price. At a time when some 
makers are skimping to meet competition. 

Then our Research Department—to find 
more betterments still—will cost us $100,000. 


Yours for the Asking 


These extras are yours for theasking. Tires 
without them will be offered so long as 
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you will buy them. But 
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AKRON, OHIO 


Fortified Tires 


Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 


Blowouts—by our “On-Air” cure. 


Fortified (Blow Treads—by many rubber vivets. 
Against )\ Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wires. 
ing—by our double- 


‘unctures and Skid 
thick All-Weather tread. 


YEAR. 


any dealer, if you ask 
him, will supply you Good- 
year tires. 

Goodyear has for 
years outsold. any other 
tire. It is gaining new 
users faster than we can 
supply them. And those 
extras did it. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 








Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and other Types 
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Potato Salad 


A farmers’ picnic offered a good 
study of potato salads—ii did not seem 
possible that one dish could be served 
in so many different forms. There 
was the delicious potato salad with 
well made mayonnaise dressing, gar- 
nished with egg yolks and parsley. 
There was the salad equally good gar- 
nished with the white rings of egg, 
and the yolks grated over the top. 
There was the salad which instead of 
the neatly cut cubes of the first two 
was made up of slices of potato of all 
shapes and sizes, and the salad made 
of mashed potato with a little vinegar, 
and garnished with eggs that were 
boiled, but not mealy, making a hard, 
indigestible, cold bite. This dish was 
an extravagance because both the time 
and the materials used were practical- 
ly wasted as most of the helpings from 
this dish remained uneaten. 

As a rule, the cheaper and plainer 
the food, the more it pays to make it 
attractive to both eye and palate. The 
garnish of parsley adds to the looks; 
and a bit of parsley eaten after the 
salad will remove the smell of onion 
from the breath. The garnish of eggs 
adds to the food value, and may be cut 
in 2. variety of attractive shapes, but 
eggs must be boiled to the mealy 
stage to be palatable. A bed of finely 
shredded lettuce makes a good setting 
for salads of any kind. 

The potatoes should be cooked well, 
and not left in the water till Reavy. 
Three good sized potatoes cut in cubes 
require one onion, and if liked, half a 
cucumber may be added. In tomato 
season slices of tomatoes over the top 
look and taste good. 


Making the Wheels Go 
"Round 


As the sound of the fire gong to 
the well-trained fire horses, so to most 
women actively engaged in housework 
is the announcement of a prize contest 
in the realm of domestic science. Ev- 
ery woman who is really interested in 
her work is willing to pit her experi- 
ence in washing, ironing, sewing and 
cooking against the experience of her 
neighbor. This being the case, we feel 
sure most of our women readers will 
appreciate the situation facing us the 
other morning when we for the first 
time heard of an offer of $500 for a 
500-word article on a certain house- 
hold topic—a letter which we must get 
in that day if we could compete. We 
promptly announced our intention of 
getting a letter-eff as soon as the nec- 
essary morning’s work was out of the 
way, but a chicken was hurt by the 
mower and had to receive first aid. 
The children were going to a pienic, 
and must have a lunch basket packed; 
the telephone rang repeatedly, and the 
men brought in apples from which they 
requested pie for dinner. Therefore, 
the letter was not written. As we sat 
peeling apples, one of the children re- 

arked: “Instead of writing a $500 

r, mother is baking 50-cent pies.” 

“Ten-cent pies, you mean,’ we cor- 
rected. 

“No,” the youthful pie-lover replied, 
“vour pies are 50-cent pies; and if you 
didn’t make them good, they might 
make us all sick and cost a $25 doctor 
bill.” 

Now the reason the child placed 
such a value on the pies was because 
most of our apples go into sauce, but 
out of our joking there was to us this 
truth: The time and trouble, to say 
nothing of the expense, that women 
save by preparing wholesome, nourish- 
ing food for their families, is worth 
estimating in the day’s report, and the 
value of woman's work is not only 
what is done, but in what is prevent- 
ed. Among the women on our farm 
homes we have artists, musicians, au- 
thors, poets, doctors, lawyers, and 
preachers who are faithfully washing 
and cooking, scrubbing, sewing and 
baking, running their households effi- 
ciently on the smallest possible mar- 
gin. We think it must have been of 
such as these that a man who had 
been inspecting a model house and 








schedule of livng for a good-sized fam- 
“Yes, it 


ily on $500 per ye said: 





can be dune, but it takes a $5,000 wo- 
; man to ao it.” 


lf thece 
iL wLiene 


faithful workers sometimes 
heir art, of the 


think longingly of 


| beauty they have no time to express, 











let them value their time as our small 
girl valued the pie, on the basis of 
what they save by having things well 
done. If we have the divine urge in 
us to express ourselves through music, 
poetry or art, the day’s work will not 
smother it. The best work has not 
been done by people who had time, but 
by busy people who mee time. It may 
be that the unmusical part is the part 
of the music we are to make. An ex- 
change tells the following story: 

“A traveler visiting Amsterdam went 
up to the tower of St.Nicholas church 
to note the playing of the marvelous 
chimes. He found a man away below 
the bells with a sort of wooden gloves 
on his hands, pounding away on a key- 
board. The nearness of the bells, the 
clanging of the keys when struck by 
the wooden gloves, the clatter of the 
wires, made it impossible to hear the 
music. But in the distance, many 
paused to listen to the chiming. It 
may be that in your watch tower 
wher2 you are wearily pcuring the 
music out of your life, that the rattling 

















Here's to the chigger, 
That is no bigger 

Than the point of a v« 
But the bumps he raises 
Itch like blazes, 

And that’s where the rulb comes in. 


ry small pin; 





of the keys and the heavy hammers, 
the twanging of the wires, the very 
nearness ot the work, may all conspire 
to prevent your catching even one 
sirain of the music you are creating, 
but far out over the eternal sea, the 
pure melody of your work blends with 
the songs of the angels, and is ringing 
through the corridors of the skies.” 


The One-Dish Meal 


The family can be well fed on a 
meal of one dish only if they can be 
brought to think so, provided that one 
dish is really a meal in itself. Corn 
and beans served as a succotash with 
butter or cream dressing is a combi- 
nation which may occasionaliy take 
the place of meat and potatoes. Rolled 
steak with bread crumb dressing and 
gravy; baked beans with bacon; hot 
vegetable soup with cold meat, shoul- 
der of mutton; or a neck piece thick- 
ened with rice; macaroni with cheese 
—all of these are nourishing and if 
we do not let our eyes influence our 
attitude toward our food are suffi- 
ciently satisfying with bread and 
butter. 








How to Measure an Ounce 


Here is a help for the busy house- 
wife. Cut this out, paste it on a card, 
and keep it in your kitchen or cooking 
pantry, where you can see it. Many a 
recipe calls for “one ounce” of some 
ingredient, and as scales are not al- 
ways handy, and weighing takes up 
valuable time, this table will prove a 
heip and time-saver: 

An ounce of granulated sugar equals 
two level tablespoonfuls. 

An ounce of flour, four level table- 
spoonfuls. 








ture. 


Kodak on the farm. 


393 STATE STREET, 





KODAK 


BK, VERYTHING that you are interested in is worth a pic- 
On the home place, at your neighbor’s, at the 
picnic, on your fishing or hunting trip—wherever you go 
there are scenes and incidents that you can preserve for all 
time with the click of the Kodak shutter. 

Ask your dealer or write us for a copy of “‘Tur Kopax 
ON THE Farm,’’ a beautifully illustrated little book that not 
only tells about the new things in Kodakery but shows as 
well, by attractive pictures, the pleasures and the uses of a 
It is free for the asking. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 





RocueEsTer, N. Y. 














An ounce of butter, two level table- 
spoonfuls. 

An ounce of ground coffee, five level 
tab’espoonfuls. 

An ounce of corn starch, three level 
tablespoonfuls. 

An ounce of thyme, eight level table- 
spoonfuls. 

An ounce of grated chocolate, three 
level tablespoonfuls. 

An ounce of pepper, four } 
spoonfuls. 

An ounce of mustard, four level ta- 
bLlespoonfuls. 

An ounce of salt, two level table- 
spoonfuls.—Exchange. 


vel table- 





The County Adviser for 
Women 


To Hearts and Homes: 

In a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er I saw an article about the farm ad- 
viser for women. As a few of us were 
talking about this Smith-Lever bill, 
whether we women needed the benefits 
of such help, I thought I would write 
you our conclusions. 

There surely are some places where 
such help and advisers are needed, but 
taking it in this part of the corn belt 
we think they are not. There is scarce- 
ly a woman in the county who does 
hot take at least one home magazine 
and many of us several, besides our 
excellent home departments in our 
farm papers. So we have an excellent 
fund of practical advice from experi- 
enced homemakers; helps about mak- 
ing our work easier, information in 
regard to devices and ways to help 
with our work, etc., also articles about 
balanced rations for the family. And 
again, we have our excellent program 
and discussions for our woman’s day 
at the yearly farmers’ institute. 

We don’t (as the editor hints) like 
the idea of having a woman come into 
our home and tell us we ought to have 
a gasoline engine to “do” the washing, 
an oil stove to cook on, a fireless cook- 
er, a bread mixer, water piped into our 
houses, a bath room, ete., for we are 
going to have these things as fast as 
we can afford it (those who do not 
now have them), unless some Johns 
are too stingy and it would do no good, 
just make them mad, to have a strang- 
er tell them they ought‘to do so. For 
there are not many these days who 
can say they never thought about 
mother needing these things: most 
farmers take farm papers and there is 
“lots” about mother needing such help 
in the papers these days. 

Now take some of this money and 





find where the few are who do not 
take a farm paper or home magazine 
and send them a subscription or two 

No, in most communities we do not 
need a farm adviser for women. If 
we did where could one get enough 
women to go around? For these girls 
who graduate from the agricultural 
colleges don’t khow enough nor have 
enough experience to fill the place nor 
earn the money. So what is the use 
to waste the “hard earned” tax money 
just to make more offices for college 
graduates who don’t like to go back to 
the farm to hard work? 

MARY MASSEY. 





“Perhaps a pie is desired, but there is 
neither butter nor lard with ‘vs ‘1ich to 
make the crust. Of course the drippings 
from roasts are kept and strained into a 
jar. It is a popular fallacy that dripping 
crust is coarse and not well flavored, but 
this is only the opinion of those who have 
not used it in the best way. Take the re- 
quired amount of dripping, say one cup- 
ful; beat it with a spoon or fork until 
creamy and add to it a squeeze of lemon 
juice or cider vinegar, and half a te 
spoonful of baking powder. Then procee1 
to make the pie crust in the usual w ‘ 

















DS Dre Greate st 
Cleanser of All. 





SOT 
CLEANS WITHOUT SCOURING 


Makes soap without boiling. Turns well water 
into rain water. takes cheapest, most efficient 
washing fluid —to be used without powders, 
chips, etc. S as disinfector and vermin 
exterminator. Ask for booklet of other uses. 














PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists PHILADELPHIA 
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and hence it would be more convenient | made Israel to sin.” His course was 
by far for the people to keep this festi- | in direct violation of the condition un- 
val a month later than the proper time | der which he was to retain the king- 
in Judea and south. Besides, it was | dom. He did not hearken to what the 
too much for the working people to | Lord commanded, He did not walk in 
BY THE EDITOR spend a week away from home just in | His ways. He did that which was right 
I ee ey aco er ee cre ae the busy season of the year, when in his own sight instead of what was 
Each eee eroduced by say other paper until special written permission hea been obtained. sn «| their crops required attention. right in the sight of the Lord. He did 

The natural adherence of the priests | not keep the statutes and command- 


August 6,1915. 


—— 


‘Our W Weekly Sabbath School iin I 
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iI “If = —]{ if i — to the temple at Jerusalem rendered it | ments of the Lord, but openly violated 
necessary for Jeroboam to establish a | them, and therefore his dynasty was 

eae ¢ withstanding the taxation and the] new priesthood; and so we are told | of short duration. 
Jeroboam the Politician wrongs they had suffered, that they | that he made priests “from among all Jeroboam, however, is not the only 


man who has committed the sin of the 
son of Nebat. The man who signs a 
saloon petition as a method of sup- 
pressing intemperance would do weil 
to study the life of the son of Nebat. 
The man who gets the benefit, for ex- 
ample, in the way of rents for a gam- 


the people, that were not of the sons of 
Levi.” In every country there are peo- 
ple who would like to be preachers, 
who regard it as an honorable and not 
over-arduous life, a most respectable 
and also an easy calling. It was per- 
fectly natural, therefore, inasmuch as 


should be attached to the magnificent 
son for August 15, 1915. I Kings, 12: ritual of worship in the temple, which 
95-3 9) was the pride of the whole nation. 

Jeroboam feared that there would bea 
gradual drifting away from him to Re- 
hoboam, and after the manner of the 
politician, he undertook to arrest it. 


(Not es on the Sabbath School Les- 


hen Jeroboam built Shechem in 
the hill country of Ephraim, and dwelt 
and he went out from thence, 


erein; 4 . - 7 
the suite Pesnah: ey daa deeiiieias The lesson gives us the means which | the priesthood and the better class of | bling house or a house of prostitution, 
— in his heart, Now will the kingdom he adopted for that purpose. people would not be willing to follow | while declaiming against the iniquity 
v0 a to the house of David: (87) if Knowing that man is a religious ani- | the Egyptian mode of worship, that | of these vices, is not very far from 
r mal, and that even in times of reli- | Jeroboam’s priests should be a rather | Committing the sin of the son of Ne- 


this people go up to offer sacrifices in 
the house of Jehovah at Jerusalem, 
then will the heart of this people turn 
again unto their lord, even unto Reho- 
boam king of Judah; and they will kill 
me, and return to Rehoboam king of 
Judah. ‘(28) Whereupon the king took 
counsel, and made two calves of gold; 
and he said unto them, It is too much 
for you to go up to Jerusalem: behold 
thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee 


bat. The man, in general, who follows 
expediency instead of right, should 
take warning from the fate of the dy- 
nasty of Jeroboa’u. Even as Habak- 
kuk long afterwards said: “Woe unto 
him that buildeth a town with blood, 
and establisheth a city by iniquity!” 
The mere politician is a poor man to 
handle moral problems. Unless he has 
a higher motive than his own self-ag- 


poor sort of men, the lowest order of 
the peopie. These men, without educa- 
tion, could not hold the respect of the 
common people, and almost inevitably 
moral degeneracy followed quickly. 

In short, the sin of Jeroboam was in 
worshipping God in a way that was not 
divinely appointed, and in a way that 
banished from the minds of men the 
true conception of the Divine Being 


gious decline, men are still religious in 
a way, he made up his mind to estab- 
lish religious rites and ceremonies in 
his own kingdom, and thus satisfy the 
public demand. He determined to 
have two places of worship; one not 
far from Jerusalem, at Bethel, in the 
south, and the other in Dan, in the 
north. He had been in Egypt long 
enough to become familiar with the 


up out of the land of Egypt. (29) And 
he set the one in Bethel, and the other 
put he in Dan. (30) And this thing be- 
came a sin; for the people went to 
worship before the one, even unto Dan. 
(31 ) And he made houses of high 
places, and made priests from among 
all the people, that were not of the 
sons of Levi. (82) And Jeroboam or- 
dairied a feast in the eighth month, on 
the fifteenth day of the month, like un- 
to the feast that is in Judah, and he 
went up unto the altar; so did he in 
Bethel, sacrificing unto the calves that 
he had made: and he placed in Bethel 
the priests of the high places that he 
had — (33) And he went up unto 
the altar which he had made in Bethel 
on the fifteenth day of the eighth 
month, even in the month which he 
had devised of his own heart; and he 
ordained a feast for the children of 
Israel, and went up into the altar, to 
burn incense.” 

We shall not have much difficulty in 
understanding this lesson, if we regard 


Jeroboam as a politician; not a states- 
man, but a politician. As pointed out 
in the last lesson, he was of rather low 


birth, his mother a widow, a man of 


very great natural ability, whose asso- 
ciation had always been with the com- 
mon people. He had attracted the at- ; 
tention of Solomon, who had promoted 
him to the office of collector of the 
taxes and the ordering of the levies of 
forced labor of the tribe of Ephraim. 
When Ahijah met him and gave him 
ten pieces of the new garment he wore, 
it opened to him the possibilities of a 
great — greater than thar of Reho- 
boam, because ruler over ten tribes in- 
stead of one, the Levites being scat- 
tered through the ten tribes. From 
that moment ambition fired his soul, 
and, like many a modern politician, he 
paid more heed to the promise of a 


sure election than he did to the obliga- 
ti us of the office to which he was to 
be elected. For it will be noticed that 
Alijah told him: “Thou shalt be king 
over Israel, and it shall be, if thou wilt 
hearkea unto all I command thee, and 
wilt walk in my ways, and do that 
which is right in mine eyes, to keep 
my statutes and my commandments, 
as David my servant did, that I will be 
with thee, and will build thee a sure 
house, as I built for David, and will 
give Israel unto thee.” That is, Ahijah 
Predicted his enthronement, but also 
hat his dynasty should not be estap- 
lished unless he followed the example 
of Dar vid in following faithfully the 
and commandments of the 


boam was not to be blamed, but 
r to be commended for the stand 
© took in acting as spokesman for the 
ten tribes. These people were grossly 
i. robbed in taxes and enslaved 





ah: 
avus 


at forced labor. It was a wrong that 
cried out to heaven. Jeroboam was the 
- yple’s champion, and an able one at 

His troubles began with his election 
by the ten tribes as king. Naturally, 
the priests, who were scattered in 
~owead cities all over his territory, 


remain faithful to Rehoboam. 
: hearts were bound up in the 
emple at Jerusalem. Great buildings 


The ir 


Im as the temple, exercise a strong 
influence over the minds of the com- 
Mon people; and it was natural, not- 





calf worship of the Egyptians, and felt 
—like a good many common people— 
that man must have some symbol on 
which his faith can take hold. So he 
established the worship of God in the 
form of Egyptian calf worship. He did 
just what so good a man as Aaron did 
in the wilderness. He did not intend by 
this to abandon the worship of Jeho- 
vah. His sin was not a breach of the 
first commandment, but of the second. 


The second commandment absolute- 
ly forbade the making of any graven 
image as a symbol of the Divine, 
through which the Divine could be 
worshiped. The essential doctrine of 
the Jewish religion was that the Di- 
vine Being could not be represented in 
any form; that no man had seen God 
at any time; and that the making of a 
symbol of the Divine Being was in the 
very nature of things limiting Him to 
a certain form, which in itself pre- 
cluded the very idea of the Divine. 
(The idea of God has never been bet- 
ter expressed than by the Westminster 
divines: “God is a Spirit, infinite, 
eternal and unchangeable; in His be- 
ing wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness and truth.” Hence He is to 
be apprehended by faith and not by 
sense, to be known through soul ex- 
perience, not by reason.) All history 
shows that when these images are 
used as a help to the human soul, they 
become a hindrance, and men finally 
come to worship the symbol itself in- 
stead of that which, perhaps honestly, 
they meant the symbol to represent. 
This, and not a denial of Jehovah, was 
the sin of Jeroboam, and for this sin 
he has been regarded in all ages as in- 
famous. For of every king who fol- 
lowed in his footsteps down to Ahab, it 
is said: “He departed-not from the 
sins of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
wherewith he made Israel to sin.” 

There were two warnings that came 
to Jeroboam at this time, that ought to 
have given him pause: His child took 
sick. He sent his wife, under guise of 
a poor woman, to Ahijah, with presents 
within the reach of a poor woman. The 
old man was blind, but when the 
would-be peasant’s wife came to the 
door, he said: “Come in, thou wife of 
Jeroboam.” He then told her that the 
son would surely die; and that this 
child was the only one that would 
come to the grave and retain the af- 
fection of the people of Israel. The 
second warning was on the occasion of 
the first formal worship at Bethel, 
when an unnamed prophet came and 
stood at the altar and uttered a pro- 
phecy against the altar. 
Josephus, this was Iddo, the famous 
seer of Jerusalem. It is a most inter- 
esting story, which we have not time 
to discuss now and here. Neverthe- 
less, Jeroboam went on with his wor- 
ship of God under the Egyptian forms. 

The next step was quite natural. He 
changed the feast of tabernacles, put- 
ting it in the eighth month instead of 
the seventh. Politicians can always 
find plausible reasons for anything 
they propose to do, and Jeroboam had 
a very plausible reason for this; in 
fact, two reasons. One was that it was 
too far to go to Jerusalem, and the 
other was that it was not the right 
time of the year; for the harvest was 
a month later in the northern part of 
the kingdom than it was in the south; 
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and the true ideal of worship. All this 
from a purely political standpoint. One 
wrong step forces the politician to still 
others, and the result was the sin of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, “which he 
hath sinned, and wherewith he hath 








Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow allseams. i0cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Our fashion book, “The Fashion World,” published 
monthly, showing all the newest patterns, will be 
sent postpaid for five cents. Special book on em- 
broidery patterns, ‘Embroidery for Every Woman,” 
illustrating 200 designs and describing how stitches 
are tobe worked, price 5c per copy, postpaid. Ad- 
dress all orders to Pattern Department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








_A VARIETY OF vt wry A THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE B HE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 


No. 7284—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4 


and 6 years. The suit has straight trous- 
ers and the belt can be made with or 
without the pockets, 

No. 7295—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. The waist 
= be made with or without the smock- 
ng. 

No. 7288—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt 
is cut in two gores. 

No. 7289—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 34 
to 46 inches bust measure. The dress 
— at the front and has a three gored 


me 7290—Children’s Dress—Cut in sizes 

4, 6 and 8 years. The dress has a 
plaited skirt and long or short sleeves. 

The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
pan paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 








grandizement or permanence in office, 
he will be a poor stick to lean on. Or, 
as Solomon remarked, “like a broken 
tooth or a foot out of joint,” he can 
not be depended upon to act wisely or 
honestly when a great moral issue is 
involved. 











Pickles that 
tickle the palate— 
How to make them 


IRST of all write us for the 
Worcester Cook Book and 
freshen up with some new re- 
cipes for crisp little pickles, sweet 
tomato pickles, flavory French pick- 
les, tart mustard pickles, Chili 


Sauce, catsups, etc. Appetizers, 
every one of them. 
The book is free. Send for it. 


WORCESTER 
SALT 


The Salt with the Savor 


Worcester Salt is the only brand 
for all around results. Its fine, even 
grains make it best for both table 
and cooking. Compare it with com- 
mon salt. You will find Worcester 
Salt is far cleaner, tastier and saltier. 
Purer salt isn’t made. Get a bag, 


For the cook-book, address 
WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 


Largest Producers of High-Grade Salt in the World 
NEW YORK 
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A Ride a RANGER 


g bicycle an d know you have the best. Buy a machine 
You can Prove before accepting 
DELIVE Do ee on approval and 30 
bo trial 0 Ex nee to you If, after 
ou do not wish 


Low FACTORY. cosr, tat im> 











r complete line of 1915 bicyles, TIRES, sun- 
offers 


inj 
+, dries se parts, and learn the wonderful ae 


ings everything. 


J Wiead Cycle Co., Dopt, 179 Chicago 
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| Poultry Department 


try raisers are invited to contribute gheir ex- 


perience 








r n » this department. Questions relating to 
oultry will be cheerfully answered 
o . 
Going to the Fair? 
Some of our Iowa exhibitors may 
wish to enter their chickens for ex- 


amination, with the object of sending 


them to the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in November. We would like to see 
lowa poultry win as large a proportion 
of the poultry premiums as the other 


products of Iowa have done; 
do so, we must begin now. We would 
not advise the poultry breeder, with 
just a few good birds, to enter, even 
if he stood a good chance of winning. 
This because the advertising value of 
the winnings would be lost to him un- 
less he had stock to supply the de- 
mand, and the birds that are shown 
will very probably be out of condition, 
if not spoiled for the breeding pen. 
We would not send a bird, or birds, 
that distance, unless we could supply 
their places with others as good, and 
could afford to lose them. 

If a breeder wishes to enter, he 
should make a tentative choice now, 
penning twice as many old birds as he 
expects to enter, as some will develop 
better than others; accidents will hap- 


pen; and they must be conditioned 
some time before shipping. Go over 
these birds one at a time. If their 


wing and tail feathers are uneven, or 
broken, try and see if they bleed when 
plecked out; if not, it will do no harm, 
and will cause practically no pain to 
the bird, to pull all the primary wing 
and tail feathers. If the feathers are 
not ripe, i. e., if they bleed, cut them 
across the web. This will hasten the 
ripening. Be very careful about lice 
and mites while the new feathers are 
growing—they will damage the feath- 
ers so that they look moth-eaten, and, 
instead of the beautifully plumaged 
bird that nature intended, the fowl 
lcoks as if shingled. A few damaged 
feathers can be plucked, but this dam- 
should be avoided. Keep male 
birds from fighting. 

The most that can be done for the 
young stock now is to keep them grow- 
ing and free from lice and mites. 


The Stolen Nest 


Out under a plum tree a hen stole 
her nest. She did not look like much 
of a hen, her head in her breast, her 
body spread over the fifteen eggs she 
had concluded to hatch. When we fed 
the other evening, we carried her 
down to the feed, and discovered that 
she was one of those devoted mothers 


nee 





that will sit on their eggs until they | 


Drake University 


of our best hens. Fortunately, she was | 


are nearly starved. . She was practi- 
cally nothing but bones and feathers, 
end her leg band showed she was one 


about due to hatch, and now is rapidly 
putting on flesh. But, supposing her 
eggs, as sometimes happens, had not 
been fertile, she would have continued 
to “set,” and the chances are we would 
have lost her for leck of looking after 
her, and making sure that she was fed. 
During the summer, we like to have 
our best hens raise a brood of chicks, 
and we are not sorry when they choose 
a sheltered spot in a shady place. A 
hen is about ready to drop her feath- 
ers when she hatches a late brood— 
such natural preparation is far ahead 
of the semi-starvation process prac- 
ticed by some in preparation for the 
moult, but the profitable plan is to keep 
a record of the hens, and locate them 
often enough to discover anything 
wreng. Camping out, within limits, is 
as good for hens as humans. 





Last Year’s Pullets 


A small boy was standing by a group 
of women relatives who were adoring 
the new baby. He stood their ignor- 
ing of him as long as he could; then, 


pulling his grandmother’s apron, he 
said: “I’m here, too, grandma.” We 
fancy if some of last year’s pullets 


could speak when they find themselves 
barred oft from the young chicks’ food 
supply, and the- door to the granary 
closed, they might say: “We're here, 
too.” We are greatly inclined to do 
the thing that is on our mind. The 
baby chicks have been our chief care 
since the hatching season began, and 


but to 





ti is danger that the last years’ pul- 
lets, from which we expect a good 
share of winter eggs, will go into the 
fall in worse condition than there is 


| 
| any need of unless we make it a point 
| to look after them. 

We can not profitably feed hens on 
chicks’ rations; we can not profitably 
feed them as much nor as often as the 
growing stock; but we must feed them 
enough to keep them in good condition 
and prepare them for going into the 


moult with the least loss. Farmers 
know that unless a cow is in good 
physical condition when she calves, 


she will not be at her best as a milk 
producer, and while the grain bill 
seems to loom large before us during 
the moult, when eggs are few, yet we 
will make money by keeping up the 
feed. 

Keep up the treatment for lice also. 
A lousy hen takes more feed, and 
makes less use of it, than a hen that 
is more comfortable. When there are 
so many things to be looked after on 
the farm, the kens that look after 
themselves more or less are often neg- 
lected. Let us remember that they 
are here, too. 


Culling 
Every bird that does not give prom- 
| ise of paying its bills through the win- 


ter should be culled out. Know how 


many birds your houses will hold, and 
the number of pullets you wish to keep 
over, then cull. A big feed bill for 
fowls which will sicken and die if kept 
in crowded quarters is poor policy. The 
successful poultryman must first be a 
good business man. Because some 
birds are of slower growth than oth- 
ers, we do not advise immediate culling 
of all the fowls that are undersized. 
The stocky type of bird, especially, will 
seem for a while to stand still, and the 
lanky bird appear much larger; but 
put them on scales, and the stocky 
bird may surprise you by outweighing 
the larger bird. This type of male 
bird is very desirable for growing early 
maturing broilers; birds of the stocky 
build are plump all the time. But we 
would mark birds that are apparently 
backward if they are otherwise good, 
and give them a chance to make good. 

The birds with off-colored eyes, very 
bad combs, crooked backs, wry tails, 
long, shaky heads, knock knees, and 





| feathers or down on smooth shanked 
| varieties, should be marketed first. It | 
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fat- | 


will pay most farmers to have a 
tening coop and keep hal dozen or 
more birds cooped there all the time 


for emergency use. 

About this time of the year we used 
to be greatly interrupted Sy passers-by 
who, noting the ranging chickens, came 
to purchase. When the chicks are 
cooped, it does not take long to weigh 
them up and make the sale. The aver- 
age butcher will complain of hens that 
weigh seven or eight pounds, and will 
probably dock the price if he 
them; but people who come to the 
country for their chickens are willing 


to take these fat hens, the best of | 
roasters. 
When farmers cull gradually, there 


will not be the drop in prices in No- 


takes | 


| 


| 


| 


vember, when the first cold snap calls | 


for more room in the hen house. 





Those Single Combs 


Some of the poultry papers are agi- 
tating the question of the right or 
wrong of exhibiting sports of Single 
Cemb Reds from Rose Combs in the 
Single Comb class. We don’t care to 
sit in judgment on other poultry breed- 
ers; but in varieties with both single 
and double combs, we believe single 
comb sports should be entered as 
sports, or ruled out. 

In the Wyandottes, the single comb 
sports are usually the very best shaped 
birds that hatch, and could readily be 
detected from White Rocks, so there 
is little opportunity for exhibiting them 
in competition. The temptation with 
the Wyandotte is to use these excep- 
tionally well shaped birds for breed- 
ers. The consequence of keeping sin- 
gle combs in the breeding yard, how- 
ever, is severe. This is the way it 
works out: Mate single combs with a 
rose comb cockerel having no single 
comb blood, and the progeny will all 
be rose combed. But if these rose 
combs are mated with a bird that has 
single comb blood, they will throw a 
large proportion of single combs, and 
the customer who has bought these 
eggs, expecting something good, is go- 
ing to be greatly disappointed, and 
this practice is very apt to do the 
breeder’s reputation much harm. Bear 
in mind that with the very best care, 
and mating from rose combs only for 
generations, if new blood is introduced 
into the flock, there is apt to be an 
occasional single comb sport, but the 





|} Our exports 


deliberate introduction of sin 


: ; y © comb 
blood is different. Get rid of le and 
female single combs at the frying aga 
If the puliets are allowed to devlop, 

, 


there is sure to be the temptation to 
wait until time to sell eggs for hatch. 
ing purposes. 





Agricultural Implement Exports.—pp, 
effect of the European war on 
manufacturers 
tion in the number of agricultural imple. 
ments exported during the year 1915, wa 


. : . American 
is indicated by the reduc. 


have eben selling annually about forty fs 
fifty miilion dollars’ worth of agri: tural 
implements to other countries. During 
the fiscal year which ended July, 1915, 


were only ten million five 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth. 






























Don’t neglect your hens at molting- 
time. Give them Conkey’s Poultry 
Toric now and build them up after 
the heavy strain of the laying and brooding 
season, ‘Then watch them feather up 
quickly and beginlaying before cold weather, 
Conkey’s contains no filler, no Cayenne 
pepper—just good tonics. 
_There’s nothing like Conkey’s Head 
Lice Ointment, Conkey’s Lice 
Powder and Con- 
key’s Lice Liquid 


ERAS LP to rid your flock of 
jh aS Ce x} “aay Have them 
333 
=~ 





Send 4 cents in 
stamps for ‘*Con- 
key’s Poultry 
Doctor.” Worth 
dollars to any 
poultry owner. 
THE G.E. CONKEY co. 
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POULTRY. 
EGGS—15, 1.00; 80, 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS 2465,25, 0.0: », 


$3.00. &. J. GARDNER, Russell. lowa. 





q Cc. R. 1. Reds, Tompkins strain. Write for elr- 
WO. cular. P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., Ie. 





DOGS. 





COTCH COLLIE PUPS, sable and white, 
\.O farm bred from good working stock, $3 to¢. 
W. H. SAUNDERS, Wells, -Minnesota. 





5 ge oe BRED COLLIE PUPS for 
quick sale. Claude Goodsell, Aredale, lowa. 
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HILL M. BELL, President, 


has earned as one of the world’s experts in selling. 


Will Offer Added Courses in 


For catalogue address 





Earn One of the Big Places in the Business World 


| 
| During the School Year, 1915-16 
| 


| Business Administration and Commerce Law 


Here are extracts from a letter from a Drake man, discussing a Drake man, received June 2d. 

‘Last night I delivered an address in Syracuse, New York, under the auspices of the Y. M.C. A. Mr. ...... 
is organizing classes in Salesmanship and Personal Efficiency in Syracuse, Rochester and Utica. 
| Ee eater $2,000 a year, but he prefers to work on a commission basis. 
Drake University I shall be glad to engage them, and if they can do what Mr. ............ 
one year, I will hire twenty-five of them at $2,000 a year. 
through school by selling things and teaching other men how to sell.’’ 

The writer of this letter studied the political and mental sciences in Drake University, fitting himself for the place he 
The man discussed graduated from Drake in 1914. 

In addition to the courses which helped to prepare these men for business efficiency, Drake will add during 1915-16, 
Business Law, Principles of Accounting, Advanced Accounting, Insurance, Factory Organization and Administration, 
Foreign and Domestic Exchange, Railroad Organization and Rates, Foreign Trade and Economic Geography. 
studies, with the courses in the political science department, with certain studies from the Law Department added enable 
Drake to offer a comprehensive business education. 


Of course I know that Mr... worked his way 


I have recently offered 
If you have any other such men in 
-------------- CaN do after being with us 


These 





DES MOINES, IOWA 
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The Farmers of America are saving thote 
sands of dollars by our 


HOG SOY SYSTEM 


OF SUCCESSFUL NOG RAISING 














Write for our free book telling of the work 
done on our farms and describing the different 
breeds of hogs. 

Harry Ide, President, Hog-Joy System 

417 N. Fifth St., Springfield, Lil. (56) 


‘HOG-JOY HOGS GROW FAST 
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HELPER MIXERS 
MAKE CEMENT WORK EASY 


The Helper Mixer is a 
big money-maker and mon- 
ey-saver on the farm, Just 
the machine for putting in 
your own sidewalk, curb, 
foundations, barn floors, 
etc. Built strong, will mix 
perfectly and last years. 
Sold on trial. Write for 
free literature telling how 
hundreds of farmers 
paid for the machine doing 
work for their neighbors, 


Superior Mfg, Co., 307 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, lowa. 

HARVESTER Self Gathering for 

eutting Corn Cane 

and Kaffir Corn. Cuts and throws in 

piles on harvester. Man and horse 

s and shocks ann toa Corn Binder. Sold inevery 

Price only $20 with fodder binder. The only 

f gatuering corn harvester on the market that is 

ing universal satisfaction. Dexter L. Woodward, 

ly Creek, writes ‘3 years ago I purchased 

r Corn Harveste r. w ould not take 4 times the 
e of the machine ifI could not get anothe r one. 

ence F. Huggins,Speermore Okla. ‘“‘Works 5 

’s better than I expected. Saved $40 in labor this 


Roy Apple, Farmersville, Ohio: ‘I have used 
rn shocker, corn binder and 2 rowed machines but 













vy machine I have ever used.” John F. Haag, May- 
Okla. “Your harvester — good satisfaction 

e using filling our silo.’ . F. Ruegnitz, Otis, 
Just received a letter Bt. my father saying 


ane now, Says it works fine and that! can sell 


Pee rodpewepragdmnesc 


icture of harvester at work and testimonials. 
PROCESS MFG. CO., 





Get My Big New 


Book—Read My 5% 
hes Profit Offer 


he’ 
st IG change in prices on my fa- 
co j B mous Split Hickory Ve- 
hicles this year. Get the story. 


Write Today 


Just a posteard will do. I'll tell 
ou also about the 


guarantee and 30 days” $ - 5 
Free roadtest. Don’t 
wait. Write now. 

















GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write forsamples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans, 


ALFALF 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made: how plants grow in 1t; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
One wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he haa noticed, 
we hope he wil! write ws. 




















Selecting a Silo 


Suppose that you are farming for 
yourself, and have decided to build a 
silo. You are running a 160-acre farm, 
and own fifteen cows, fourteen yearling 
steers, and twelve calves. How big a 
silo will you build?” 

Figure that the average cow will eat 
35 pounds of silage per day, the year- 
lings 25 pounds, and the calves 15 
pounds. That means that this amount 
of stock will eat 1,055 pounds daily. 
Check these figures up for yourself, 
and see if I am right. You may want 
to feed silage five months, or you may 
use it six months. Let’s split, and 
plan on 160 days, which means a total 
consumption by the cows, calves and 
yearlings of a little over 84 tons. 

To hold 84 tons requires a 12x36, a 
14x28, or a 16x24 foot silo. Which will 
you choose? You will not choose the 
16x24 foot silo, because you don't have 
enough stock to lower the feed in a 
16-foot silo rapidly enough to keep it 
from spoiling. Your stock eats 1,055 
pounds a day, and that means only 
one and one-half inehes out of a 16- 
foot silo. But even in the winter-time 
it is best to feed out at least two inch- 
es to prevent spoiling. By using a 14- 
foot silo you can feed out two inches a 
day, and with a 12-foot silo you can 
feed out nearly three inches a day. 
There is not much choice between a 
14-foot and a 12-foot silo, and probably 
you will find it best to determine the 
cost of each, and build whichever is 
the more economical. It will be easier 
to feed out of a 14x28 than a 12x36 
foot silo, but the silage will probably 
keep better in the deeper silo. 

After you are sure of the size silo 
you want, you must decide on what to 
build it of. Cement and hollow tile 
will last longest, but wood is generally 
cheaper. Wood silos properly cared 
for should last at least twenty years. 
Wood silos carelessly put up will blow 
down, and badly constructed cement 
silos will crack. Before you decide on 
the kind of silo, you will do well to 
get prices on the different sorts. You 
wiii inspect the work of different silo 
constructors, and find out which work- 
man builds the most satisfactory silos 
in your neighborhood. 

Before you decide for sure about 
putting up a silo, you must be certain 
that you will always be keeping 
enough stock to make the silo pay. You 
must also find out if it will be con- 
venient for your neighbors to help you 
at filling time. You must find out if 
there is a silage cutter and traction 
engine handy. 

Figure out from the following tables 
just what kind of a silo you would 
build on your home place. 

POUNDS OF SILAGE CONSUMED 
DAILY BY DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF STOCK. 

Milk cows 


VM ORL IC MND 85o6 5's Wisi seo wKaes tr 


r machine beats them all and takes less twine of | 


L eceived the corn binder and he is cutting corn | 
of the 2m next year.” Write for free catalog show- | 


Salina, Kansas | 





not fat....3 
fattening... 


Two-year-old steers, 
Two-year-old steers, 


Last part of fattening period... 7—15 
Yearling steers, not fat......... 20—3 
EE ee or ree 10—20 
BEGCGINE GWE 6c cas ascwsccae 2— 4 
F Ot IAMAIG .. 655i50cis'vneoeies 1— 2 
oo rer ree ree ere 10—20 

(Dont’ feed silage to horses and 


sheep unless it is fresh and free from 
mold.) 


POUNDS WHICH SHOULD BE FED 
DAILY FROM SILOS OF DIF- 
FERENT DIAMETERS. 


POEL OME coe cae sisidiesienew we dave 600 
PME OUI a. 4/6016: 6.6.6 05 wdiodsc ve oe ee 800 
14-foot silo ..... OO oP 1,050 
Te GE BU de daidcwenseuis sisi s oon 
NE AMON Sais ees 056.5058 os siete ames 1,700 

(In the summer, twice this much 


must be fed off to prevent spoiling.) 


SIZE OF SILO TO HOLD DIFFERENT 
AMOUNTS. 
50 tons.......10x32 or 12x26 or 14x20 
60 tons.......10x36 or 12x28 or 14x22 
70 tons.......10x40 or 12x32 or 14x26 
80 tons.......12x34 or 14x28 or 16x24 
90 tons.......12x38 or 14x30 or 16x26 
100 tons.......12x40 or 14x32 or 16x28 
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and seeding machines. 


was offered. 


| awards given to this exhibit constitute a splendid mark 
i of approval for the good judgment of the hundreds of 
thousands of farmers who believe International Harvester 
machines to be the best the world affords. 

i 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 


Champion Deering 


Thirty-Six Highest Awards 


To International Harvester Machines 





| 

Our exhibit at San Francisco in 1915 occupies | 
26,721 square feet of space, by far the most com- 
plete exhibit of its kind ever made. The thirty-six highest 


Se 


E, International Jury of Awards, at 
San Francisco Exposition, gave to the 


| 
International Harvester exhibit thirty-six 
highest awards covering not only the Champion, 
Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, . and 
Plano harvesting, haying and corn machines and binder 
twine, but also the newer lines—the oil engines and 
tractors, manure spreaders, tillage implements, farm 
wagons, corn planters, corn cultivators, feed grinders, 


This is a world’s record. Never before were so 
many highest awards given to any oneexhibitionoffarm ~- ff 
machines at any World's Fair. 

In 1851 the first reaper was exhibited at the World’s l 
Fair in London, and there received the Council Medal. 
Since 1851 it has been the Company’s policy to exhibit 
and demonstrate its machines wherever the opportunity 


USA 


McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano (| 





Record Book 
ison OF: oe o- FX ol o7 


For a short time only we'll give away a big FREE RECORD BOOK— 
best ever put out. We'll send along our FREE CATALOG showing various 


styles of 


AMP Grain Elevators—the only Hydraulic Grain Dumps made— 


de not buy until you see our Catalog. Writeus today without fail, 


CAMP BROS. & CO., 





Dept. ‘B” Washington, Mls. 








$20 CONS. 65. 5 14x36 or 16x30 or 18x26 
140 tons.......14x40 or 16x34 or 18x28 
ye 7” 14x46 or 16x38 or 18x32 


(Theoretically this table is correct, 
but in actual practice it generally takes 
a slightly larger size to hold the ton- 
nage indicated. In selecting the size 
of silo, it is generally wise to have the 
height at least twice the diameter, and 
preferably three times the diameter.) 

Ordinarily it is figured that an acre 
of corn will make ten tons of silage. 
Average corn will make over eight 
tons. 

The cost of silage depends mainly on 
the value of corn per bushel unhusked 
in the field. With unhusked corn at 
45 cents, silage will ordinarily cost 
about $3.30 a ton. 





Pig Contest Question 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“My brother has a pig entered in 
the baby pork contest. The contest 
started June 5th, at which time the 
pig was two months old. On June 7th 
the pig weighed 65 pounds. My broth- 
er is feeding one gallon of milk mixed 
with three-fourths of a pint of shorts 
to a feed. This pig is fed three times 
daily, and has access to all the corn 
and meat meal it wants, in separate 
self-feeders. The pig has eaten prac- 
tically no meat meal. What is the 


reason? Can you suggest any better 
ration? My brother is afraid the pig 


is too fat for its size.” 

With milk, shorts, meat meal, and 
corn in the ration, this pig should do 
splendidly. It is not to be wondered at 
that this pig cares very little for meat 
meal. Meat meal furnishes almost ex- 
actly the same things as milk. Milk 
is more palatable than meat meal, and 
when a pig is getting a gallon or more 
of milk daily, he will eat very little 
meat meal. 

If this boy thinks that his pig is get- 
ting too fat for its size, he might try 
leaving the shorts out of the ration, 
and reducing the milk supply by one- 
half. We do not know why it is, but 





shorts seem to cause pigs to get fat for 
their size. Shorts are a fine feed for 
pigs just after they are weaned, but 
with prices as they generally prevail, 
we do not believe in feeding much if 
any shorts after pigs have passed the 
weight of 100 pounds. Milk is a splen- 
did pig feed, but for the best resuits 
we do not believe that it is ordinarily 
wise to feed more than three pounds of 
milk to each pound of grain. 


Will Cattle Bloat On Sweet 
Clover 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“Can cattle be pastured on sweet 
clover without any danger of bloat?’ 

It is commonly asserted by sweet 
clover enthusiasts that cattle can be 
pastured on sweet clover without any 
danger of bloat. They claim that 
there is in sweet clover a principle by 
the name of cumarin which prevents 
bloat. Nevertheless we have heard 
complaints of cattle bloating on sweet 





clover. Probably there is not so much 
danger of cattle bloating on sweet 
clover as on alfalfa or red clover. 


Nevertheless we would not regard the 
danger as entirely eliminated. 


Alfalfa Roots Stopping Up 


Tile Drains 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give me what information 
you have, if any, about alfalfa roots 
stopping up tile drains.” 

It is only rarely that we receive com- 
plaints of alfalfa roots stopping up tile 
drains. In the ordinary season in the 
corn belt the water of the tile drain 
seems to have no attraction for the 
alfalfa roots. In unusual seasons, how- 





ever, the alfalfa roots may find it to 
their advantage to enter the tile 
drains. This seems to be quite rare, 


and we would be glad to hear from 
any of our readers who have had ex- 
perience along this line. 
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SILVER’S <7 


sé : ie 9” Sil 
Ohio Fillers 


p= Patented Beater Self-Feed 
Saves a Man 
| aeeart ores ver ever applied to silage | Bind 


ut e seli-feed table was originate ia & 
ed by the’ Ohio" years ago. Candoaway ; 








with need for man around the machine helping 
feed. With famous Bull-Dog Grip feed rolls 
table, at ng efficiency. Write at 
ther big’ “Ohio’’ features—one 
tdrive—non-explosive blow 
— shredder attachm 
40 to 30 
iSh-D. THE SILVER MFG. CO. 
308 Broadway Salem, Ohlo 
“*“Modern Silage Methods”*—264 Pages 
sent for 
10¢. 




















You never will settle this 
important question beyond 
the possibility of loss till you own 
yourown cutter. Get it this year—now. 
There's still time to geta 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


Even if your dealer is sold out, he can get im- 
mediate shipment from the factory. 
The Blizzard is run by regular farm engine—has en 
mous appetite—self-feed table saves one ‘ 
elevates to any height—simple, durable, 
many years—little or no repair expense, 
| Write today for catalor—ask nearest dealer's Cd 
iM) name if you don’t know—we'll see you are oy, 
\\ supplied. P; 


The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
Box30, G@ Canton, O. 4g 


tons a day—4 to oo - 





Can Ship 
Your Silo the 
Day We Get 
Your Order 


* The Hinge-Door Silo 
Convenient — perfect lad- 
der—steel door frame— per- 
manent anchorage. 
The Lansing Silo—Same con- 
struction with detachable doors. 
The Chicken Silo—for chicken 
raiser and small farmer—more eggs, 
more milk, more pork. 
The Silberzahn Ensilage Cut- 
ter—Convenient, durable, light pow- 
er. All sizes. We can ship you a 
silo the same day we get your order. 
Vood tanks all kinds. 
WOODS BROS. SILO & MFG. CO. 
Dep 5 » Lincoin, Neb. 
Lansing, Mich, E. St. Louis, tl, 











° 

The Silo to Buy 

See that door. It makes 
Vernier Stlos air tight, yet 
they are easy to open and 
close. Vernier Silos stand 
up against the strongest 
winds. Many other good 
features. Write us today. 
VERNIER SILO CO., Gecer Rapics, Is. 




















Second Hand Bull Tractor for Sale 


0. S&S. GULIO, Polo, Illinois 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


| rape.’ 


August 6, 1915, 











THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


Rape for Milk Cows 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have five acres of rape that stands 
knee-high all over, and some of it is 
higher. I have seeded sweet clover, 
alfalfa, red clover, and alsike with this 
rape, and have a pretty fair stand, but 
I am afraid the rape will smother it 
out. How would it do to turn the milk 
cows on this rape? Will the rape bloat 
the cows? Will it taint the milk so 
that the creamery will object? I have 
sixty head of and pigs on this 


, 























hogs 


If our correspondent wishes to save 
his clover seeding, he had best pasture 








this rape down, or else clip it back. It 
is all right to pasture this rape with 


milk cows, but as our correspondent 
| suggests, there is danger both of bloat 


and of tainting the milk. Both of these 
can be avoided, however, by 


using common sense and a little care. 


dangers 


| At first the cows should not be turned 


in on the rape until they have been 
filled up on dry feed. Especial care 
should be taken not to turn them in 
on the rape while it is wet with dew 
or rain. At first the cows should be 
left on the rape only an hour. Gradu- 
ally, however, they will become so used 
to the rape that there will be but very 
little danger. As to the tainting of the 
milk, we would say that our corre- 
spondent can avoid the trouble by not 
allowing his cows to pasture the rape 
during the two or three hours previous 
to milking. Some of our readers have 
allowed their cows to pasture rape right 
up to the time of milking, and have 
not noticed any taint in the milk. As 
a rule, however, it seems best to take 
the cows off during the two or three 
hours previous to milking. 





Resting Period for Cows 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 


“Should milk be used from a cow up 
to the time she calves? The cow is 
within about two weeks of calving 
time, but she has not begun to dry 
up much.” 


A cow should be dry from at least 
a month to six weeks before calving 
time. Many like to have them 
for two months or longer. There would 
be no particular objection to using the 
milk up to calving time and some 
dairymen make a practice of this to 
the detriment of their cows. 

Most practical dairymen are agreed 
that a cow will give more milk in a 


dry 


year if she be allowed to go dry for | 


a period previous to parturition than if | 


she be milked right up to calving time. 
The dry period seems to have a stim- 
ulating effect upon the milk secreting 
glands as soon as the cow freshens 
again. No hard and fast rule can be 
given as to the length of time a cow 
should be dry between lactation per- 
iods. Much depends on the individual 
cow, her condition, age, feed and such 
matters. Our correspondent has al- 
lowed his cow to go too far and prob- 
ably it would not pay him to dry her 
up for so short a period. He would 
just nicely get her dried off when she 
would come in milk again and the rest 
would not be prolonged enough to do 
her much good. 

The ordinary cow on the average 
farm will not milk up to calving time 
even though the owner would like and 
try to have her do so. Most cows when 
they are about seven months along in 
pregnancy begin to dry up quite rap- 
idly. They soon shrink so much that 
it does not pay to milk them. 

Other exceptionally productive cows, 
however, will yield profitable quanti- 
ties of milk right up to calving. Some- 
times the only indication of calving is 
the birth of the calf itself. This often 
is undersized and not so robust as it 
would have been had the cow been 
given a rest. The cow also may be in 
poor condition due to the double drain 
upon her system from the foetus and 
the production of milk. A record of 





the date each cow is served should be 
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How Many Hides — 
Has ACow? « 


















On the Cow—One 
Off the Cow—Three 





But—while practically 90% of all cowhides are split there can be 
only one top sheet of grain leather. The under layers are merely 
"splits"—coated to look like the real article and sold as genuine 
leather, but they give neither its wear nor service. 


Protect yourself! When you purchase upholstery insist upon genuine hand or machine 
buffed leather. If you can’t get it, don’t take split leather. Demand— 


artem Ga PONT 
Material . ABRIKOI 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Fabrikoid looks and feels like the best | 


leather. It is water, dust and grease proof. 
Furthermore, it is guaranteed for one year 
and back of this guarantee stands the century 
old Du Pont reputation for integrity of pur- 
pose, superiority of product and financial 
responsibility. 

Motor Quality Fabrikoid made espe- 
cially for high grade motor car, carriage 
and buggy upholstery is being used on thous- 





Guaranteed 


Superior to 
Coated Splits 





ands of this year’s cars. Choose a "Fabri- 
koid" auto. 

Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid for 
furniture upholstery and home decorations 
is being used by some of the most exclusive 
furniture manufacturers and upholsterers in 
the country. 

Fabrikoid Rayntite (single or double 
texture) for motor car, carriage and fine buggy 
tops is unsurpassed, 


Write for free samples and booklet 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Factory and Sales Office. Toronto 
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Save Feed—Save Time—In Feeding Your Pigs 
Our Square Deal Sanitary Hog Troughs 


on your farm will do both. Every pig has his place. He 
does not face other pigs. .Can’t interfere, can’t get his feet 
or body in the trough. Our 8-foot trough feeds £ 
fifteen 250 to 300 pound hogs atatime. Thefeed § 
fountain atone end makes it easy to slop pigs with AR 
this trough. It is strong and 
durably made and reasonable 
in price. The cleaning fea- 
ture alone (see illustra- 
tion) is worth allweask f 
‘ trough. Filth 
disease. The 
ordinary trough can’t be 
readily cleaned. This 
trough can, filth can't 
stay init. Every farmer & 
who has used itis an en- 























ae thusiastic booster. He 
i, pesos aoe : 

TINTS knows what it will do. ‘ 

Ready for use. . c F 
naty Oe Every Man Who Raises Hogs Seany sean. 

will appreciate this trough. It will help him grow more and better pigs at a less cost for 
feed and care. Write us today for interesting circular telling all about this trough: also our 
cattle and sheep troughs and self feeders. Address 


W. A. McCOLLOUGH & SONS, Webster City, lowa 


Specialists in Troughs and Self Feeders 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 


2 oe ee Be ee ee USE THIS ORDER BLANK Bi 2 2 














Wallaces’ Farmer 


Balance of 1915, Now Only 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find 85 cents (stamps or coin). 
Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer every week until Jan. 
1, 1916, as per your special trial offer. 





Long-Time 
Special Offers 
$1.25 Pays to Jan. 1, 1917 
$2.15 Pays to Jan. 1, 1919 
$3.10 Pays to Jar. 1, 1921 


Name 








P., State aa 














kept and consulted occasionally. If a 


; favorable resting period. Some cows 
cow seems to be milking too long and 


begin to dry up rapidly as soon as the 





shows no tendency of going dry the 
owner should make her do so for at 
least four weeks. If the cow is in thin 
condition two months will be a more 


foetus starts to develop and will have 
a resting period of four or five months. 
They give an exceptionally large flow 
of milk for a few weeks or months and 
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then »).gin to give less and less until 
the e dry for a long period. Such 
cows ; a rule are not profitable to 
keep for daivy purposes. The ideal 
cow is one that gives a large flow of 
milk nd maintains a fairly uniform 
yield until she is well advanced in her 
jactation period. 

Any cow may be dried in a short 
time by reducing the feed and increas- 
ing time between milkings. The 
ysual plan is to milk only once a day 
for a period, then to strip out the ud- 


der every other day for a few days and 
only every three or four days. 


a ) she gets down to-a yield of ten 
pounds a day the milking may be 
stopped at any time without harm to 
the cow. Although the udder may fill 
up the milk will be absorbed. 


During the resting period the cow 
should be fed well but she does not 
need nearly so heavy a grain ration as 
she does when producing milk. If she 
is in good condition at calving time 
there will be little trouble with a re- 
tained afterbirth or other serious trou- 


ble. The feed just before parturition 
should be laxative and the animal 
should be kept in a quiet place. Exer- 
cise in a pasture is better than confine- 


ment in a barn. If the cow is got in 
such condition that she enters her lac- 
tation period in a strong, robust way 
she will be a bigger producer and pay 
one well for the extra attention re- 
quired. 





A Move for Better Butter 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

During the past year much interest 
has been manifested in the question of 
quality of Illinois butter. Those who 
have watched the growth of the dairy 
menufacturing industries of the state 
realize that along with the develop- 
ment of the gathered cream system 
have come problems and conditions 
which materially threaten our butter 


industry along the line of quality. 

Of late years much has been written 
and advice from various sources of- 
fer for methods to maintain or im- 
prove the quality of cream as it comes 








nois butter. Their plan briefly stated 
is to “grade cream” and pay for it not 
only on the basis of its fat content but 
also upon the basis of its ability to be 
manufactured into a high grade butter. 
As has been pointed out in many dis- 
cussions, the difficulties attending the 
grading system are not few; however, 
this system has essentially been used 
in marketing fruits, vegetables, and 
many other articles fully as difficult to 
grade as cream. 

The rules which are being used to 
govern the grading of cream are those 
laid down by the Illinois State Food 
Commission, extracts from which fol- 
low: 

Extra.—Extra good cream is sweet 
cream suitable for table tse and such 
as will not curdle in hot water, tea or 
coffee, and free from all undesirable 
flavors. 

First Grade.—First grade cream 
shall consist of cream that is clean to 
the taste and smell, slightly sour, con- 
taining not to exceed 6-10 of 1 por cent 
acid and not less than 25 per cent but- 
terfat, free from lumps, curd, dirt and 
all foreign matter. 

Second Grade.—Second grade cream 
is cream that is tco sour to grade as 
first grade, may have weedy or unde- 
sirable flavors or odors. All other 
cream shall be deemed illegal. 

Illegal Cream.—lIllegal cream is 
cream that is very acid, rancid, moldy 
or curdy, that is filthy, dirty or decom- 
pesed or is contaminated with a filthy, 
putrid, decomposed vegetable or ani- 
mal substance, that is separated with 
an unclean separator or that is stored, 
handled or transported in unclean 
cans, or that has been produced, han- 
dled, separated, stored or transported 
in violation of the state pure focd and 
Sanitary laws. The sale, purchase or 
manufacture of such cream for any 
human food purposes is prohibited by 
the statutes. 

To insure a greater uniformity in 
the practice of grading, several of the 
monthly meetings of the creamery 
clubs have been attended by grading 
demonstrations under the auspices of 
Professor Bruske, the pure food com- 
mission, and the University of Illinois 








EXERCISE IN CREAM GRADING. 
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Date april 29, 1915. 











PerCent Per Cent | 








| 
| Cream—Remarks 


| : 
|Butter—Remarks Score 
























































No. Fat. Acid.- | Grade 
ij. {| sS6 | L | Clean sour | Clean mild acid | 89 
2 | .60 | 1 | Clean sour, high | Clean mild acid 
acid | | 89-90 
“3 a a 2 | Very y’sty, foamy | Yeasty and old | &5 
4 54 “2 Very rancid | Rancid, oily | 
packing stock | 
5 - 80 | 2 | Mild yeasty Yeasty and old 
| | (mild) | 86 
6 "| er a Tallowy, very | Tallowy, tair | 
| | sour flavor 88 
7 + .08 a | Good No. 2, un- | Slight onions 
| clean | | 88 
8 RAE: i" | Very rancid, stale | Rancid, pkg. stk. 
of = 82 | #2 | Not very good Fair flavor 
high No.2 |’ | 87 
es ie ers: oa | Greasy, was No. | Grass flavor 
} | 1 yesterday | 88 
au | 6} 07 2 Rancid | Rancid (Good | 
| | | packing) 85 
12 7 93 | +2  #£| Typical yeast | Strong yeast 86 
13 Mand 72 [| 2 | Metallic and  =—s | Greasy, metal- | 
| [ | greasy | lic, poor | 85- 
87 2 Mild onion flavor | Onien, strong. /! 


| Packing stock. 





from the farm in order that the qual- 


lty of onr creamery butter may be 
beyond reproach. 
is pretty generally understood 


t! in most localities the control of 
the quality of cream within commer- 
Ciel] limits is rather simple and lies 
alone the line of reasonable control of 
temperature and a reasonable amount 
of care in keeping milk and cream 
Utensils clean. In the past, advice 
leading to the employment of such 
Methods has universally brought the 
Sar answer: “Why should I take 
bet care of my cream when my 
heichbors get the same price for their 
Pocr grade of cream?” 

‘neis now has three well devel- 
op cream organizations which for 


he Last two years have been seeking 
4 solution to this question. Their de- 
lib« rations have culminated in a com- 
bine i‘ effort on the part of the major- 

i the creameries of the state to 






Ity ¢ 
do their part in assisting the improve- 
Ment of the quality of hand separator 
Cream and in turn the quality of IIli- 







| 





Department of Dairy Husbandry. In 
these demonstrations samples of cream 
representing the various types that are 
received were selected, one pint from 
each patron’s can. These samples were 
then divided into two portions, one of 
which was made into butter in the nor- 
mal way. On the following day the 
samples of cream and the correspond- 
ing butter were presented to the club 
members for discussion and comment. 

The table herewith gives an idea of 
the regularity with which poor cream 
produced poor butter and how the var- 
ious flavors are carried over into the 
butter. 

The move for a better quality of 
cream by means of the grading system 
is one which deserves the support of 
both the producer of cream and the 
consumer of butter, for through the 
use of this system the producer of 
good cream receives a higher price for 
his product and the consumer of but- 
ter receives a higher grade article. 

N. W. HEPBURN. 

University of Illinois. 





























Book of Barn Plans FREE 
If you are going to Build a New 
Barn, or Remodel the Old One, you 
should have this book. 


Why Not Build This Fall? 


Louden Barn Plans is not a catalog of 
barn equipment. It is a complete and 
valuable book of reference and instruction 
on barn construction. 

The 112 pages of Louden Barn Plans are full of dollar- 
siving information. lt contains 51 representative designs 
for cow barns, horse barns, combination and general purpose barns, as well 
as many other designs, for hog barns, pens, huy sheds, etc. 

The advantages in each design in Louden Barn Plans are pointed out, and 
estimate of corstruction cost is given. In addition, there are 32 pages devoted 
to general construction problems, such as concrete work, laying floors, roof con- 
struction, ventilation, etc. 


When Writing for This Book, Please State When You Expect to Build, 

and How Many Cows and How Many Horses You Wantto House 
We have Designs for nearly 4,000 barns and our architects will give your 
letter personal attention if we learn your exact requirements, 


Louden Barn Equipment 


Louden equipment makes possible a clean, sanitary barn with a minimum of 
expense for upkeep. When cows are transferred from dark, dirty barns to 
Louden barns, the milk flow often increases from 15 to 25 per cent, and the labor 
of caring for the herd is reduced one-third to one-half, 


The cost of installing Louden 
equipment is surprisingly small. 


The Louden Line includes: 








Litter Carriers Cow Stalls 
‘eed Carriers Horse Stalls 
Hay Carriers Mangers : 
Hay Loft Manger Divis:2ns 
ipment Animal Pens 

Bird fBarn of ali kinds 

Power Hoists 
Catalogs Free 


The Louden Machiney Co. 


(Established 1867) 


2811 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa 
1d 


























Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power (| 


than any other silo filler operating under equal conditions. That 
guarantee is based on what repeated tests have proved that the 
Appleton Silo Filler will do. By its efficiency and economy in 
use, Its positive safeguards against breakdowns and its extra long 
life; the Appleton proves that service-cost is the only sensible 
basis on which to choose a silo filler. 

Solid oak frame, braced, boltcd and mortised; impossible to pull out 
of line. Special high-grade tool steel knives, spiraled to give clean 
shearing cut. 10 lengths of cut, 5-16 to 2% inches. Tremendous capacity. 
Positive frictionless self feed table runs on chilled iron rollers. One 
Jever controls feed rolls and table. Independent belt driven blower, on 


APPLETON 












FREE book on Silage. 


Explains how siloing doubles 
feed values of crops; describes 
alltypes ofsilos,how built,etc.; 
pen a silage and silo facts ol 
teal valuc. Sent free—wrilt. 





has speed adjustable to minimum use of power for any 
height silo. Lowdown, cut-undcr frame; easy to handle, 
Send for catalog of details showing 4 sizes. 


Appleton Manufacturing Co., 432 Fargo St., Batavia, Il. 











Soft Corn! 


The backward season means thousands of acres of soft corn this fall. 
DES MOINES SILO solves the problem. 

Put your soft corn in a DES MOINES SILO and make it werth 
twice as much as matured corn handled the old way. 

Actual tests prove that siloing soft corn gives it 90% of the feed value of ma- 
ture corn. We have anticipated a big demand for goed silos this season aad pre- 
pared to make imsamediate shipments. 

H H will more than pay for it 

a Des Moines Silo make money for you fc 
stave is thoroug! *reosoted—it lasts. Lateral staves inake thi 

\ silo witha back . Our triple anchor system is° 
You won't want 2 silo without these three big auv: 
inthe DES WOIN - Many other important fe 
Our representative will call on request without obligat 
wire or phone for proposition. 

Come to Des Moines and see our complete stock and facilities. 


$ MOINES SILO & MFG. CO., Box 8C4, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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f this fall and 
rs. Every 














At Manufacturer’s Prices 


50% on cost, 40% on fuel saved. 

Largest direct radiating surface. 

Most perfect fuel combustion and ventilating sys- 
tem. Every furnace guaranteed. 

Shipped ready to tustal!l. Save large expense. 

Bovee’s Horizontal Fuanace for farm use has no 
equal (doors 16x16 inches), burns 4 ft. wood or 
any kind of soft fuel. 

Bovee’s Economy Furnace burns all kinds of fuel 
and actually requires tess fue! and lasts longer 
than any other furnace. 

Send for free {llustrated catalog and SPECIAL PRICES. 

BOVEE FURNACE WOrkKS 
195 Sth Street, Waterloo, lowa 
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Disagrees With Dr. Connaway 
On Hog Cholera Treat- 


ment 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In the issue of Wallaces’ Farmer of 
May 21, 1915, there appeared a letter, 
written by Dr. J. W. Connaway, veter- 


inarian of the University of Missouri, | 


in which he expresses the opinion that 


the serum simultaneous treatment for | 


the control of hog cholera should be 
abandoned. As a substitute for this 
treatment, he advocates the use of ex- 
traordinary sanitary precautions and 
of serum alone. 
Frankly, I consider 
pressed in this letter 
the best interests of the hog raiser. 
In this, the concensus of opinion of 
the best veterinary experts of the 
country upholds me. And, in justice to 


the views ex- 
detrimental to 


mer will give to this side of the ques- 
tion as much publicity as it has yield- 
ed to the practically unsupported the- 
ory of Dr. Connaway. 

Dr. Connoway is veterinarian of the 
/gricultural Experiment Station of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture, and 


| 
} 


| 


problem of saving as large a propor- 
tion as possible of the large numbers 
of hogs which die yearly from cholera, 
endeavoring at the same time to grad- 
ually lessen the amount of infection 
in the country by the enforcement of 
reasonable and not too drastic meas- 
ures of sanitation, coupled with an 
educational propoganda. 


“Farmers should have it explained 
to them the ways in which hog cholera 
is spread—they should know what to 
do to save their hogs if they contract 
cholera. However, in explaining to the 
farmer how hog cholera is spread, we 
should be careful not to assure him 
that his herds will remain free from 
hog cholera if they adopt’ these 
suggested precautions, because _ it 
is more than likely, under’ the 
present conditions, especially in the 
corn belt of the United States, that 
notwithstanding precautions, hogs will 


| still contract hog cholera” 
fits readers, I trust that Wallaces’ Far- | 


This is true unless they have pre- 


| viously been given the serum-simul- 


| 
| 


| attempting to control 


his standing is undoubtedly good in 
his own state. His views, however, | 
tre not accepted, either by the Bureau 


of Animal 
inary 
being so far as his 
edvocacy of sanitary measures is along 
the right lines. 
It is absolutely 


Industry or 


authorities of 


by the veter- 
other 
correct, except in 


tempt to handle the hog cholera sit- 
uation by sanitation alone; this the- 
ory should be relegated to the past. 


Ev the time every hog raiser had re- 
ccived the necessary amount of edu- 


tarian, hog cholera would have almost 
eliminated the supply of hogs in this 
country. 

Dr. M. Dorset recognizes this fact. 
In an address before the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association at Chi- 
cago, in February of.this year, he said: 


states as 


| 


| the 
impracticable to at- 


taneous treatment. What every far- 
mer wants is protection and there is 
no other way to get it except by mak- 
ing his hogs immune for life by the 
use of both serum and virus. 

The Canadian Government has been 
hog cholera by 
the very stringent sanitary measures. 
The disease was handled in practically 
the same way that the United States 
Government handled the recent out- 
break of foot and mouth disease. In 
other words, up to April of this year, 
Canadian Government has gone 
even farther than Dr. Connaway ad- 
vocates in enforcing sanitary meas- 
ures for the restriction of the spread 
of cholera. gut these measures have 


| been found unsuccessful, as is evident 
from the following extract from a let- 
cation to make him a competent sani- 


“It seems that, at the present time, | 


any attempt 
by means of vigorous, sanitary police 
measures would be foredoomed to fail- 
ure. The question arises whether we 
s 


to eradicate hog cholera | 


ter addressed to the writer, and signed 
by Dr. T. Torrance, the Canadian vet- 
erinary director general: 

“IT have been very carefully follow- 
ing the results of hog cholera control 
work in the United States, with a view 
to adopting any improvement that 
might be evident over our own sys- 
tem. Up until recently I was very 
dubious of any advantage to be gain- 
ed in the control of hog cholera under 
our conditions by the use of serum 
or virus. Recently, however, we have 








ber of outbreaks, so that our losses 
from the disease, instead of being in- 
finitesimal, as compared with the 
swine industry, have become suffi- 
ciently large to make it desirable to 
adopt any means for lessening these 
losses.” 

And now, as a result of these inves- 
tigations of Doctor Torrance, the 
Canadian Government is not only per- 
mitting the use of anti-hog-cholera 
serum, but the writer has positive in- 
formation that it is buying goodly 
quantities of it in the United States. 

So in view of these facts, you will 
see that the methods advocated by 
Dr. Connaway have been “weighed in 
the balance and found wanting”, in 
the very country in which he directs 
us to look for proof of the strength of 
his contentions. 


And because of this, I am asking 
Wallaces’ Farmer, in justice to its 
readers whose opinions it helps to 


mold, to present this other side of the 
question to them, and to give them the 
information that will enable them to 
arrive at a correct and definite under- 
standing of the merits of the serum- 
simultaneous treatment for the control 
of hog cholera. 
G. H. ROBERTS. 

President Indiana Veterinary Col- 

lege 


Alfalfa Experience 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will give your readers the bene- 
fit of my experience with alfalfa. Last 
July I plowed 25 acres of wheat stub- 
ble, prepared the ground well and sow- 
ed to alfalfa on August 4th after a 
light rain. The seed sprouted but it 
all perished before it came up because 
of a crust forming. About the first of 
September we got a good heavy rain 
and as soon as the ground was dry, I 
disked about 10 acres of this same 
field and resowed it. This made a 
good stand which came through the 
winter very well, and is now clear of 
weeds. I now have about one-half of 
the ten acres cut, although we are hav- 
ing wet weather. I have a hay barn 
42 bye 24 feet with 24 foot posts with 
sheds on three sides. This barn was 





the roof. Knowing that alfalfa is harg 
to save in damp weather, and that it jg 
not practicable to cock it and cap it in 
the field, when we can load out of the 
swamp with our hay-holder, I cut some 
poles and dumped in a hay loft with 
these for support. I can dump in fiye 
or six tons of damp hay on these poleg 
and let it dry out some and then drop 
it to the bottom of the barn. Two 
men can save a lot of hay if they use 
fairly good judgment and care. 
W. H. LAIRD, 
Pike County, Illinois. 


Covering Alfalfa Stacks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to the inquiry of a cor. 
respondent who asks about the protec. 
tion of alfalfa and clover stacks, this 
is our method. When the stack ig 
nearly topped out, we take tar building 
paper, cut in lengths to cross _ the 
stack. They lap about three inches, 
Then we finish topping out with al- 
falfa or anything handy and then put 
on weights. We find that this very 
completely protects the alfalfa from 
rain. It costs six to eight cents per 
ton in stacks of 20 or 30 tons. 

JAMES B. CARLISLE. 

Nebraska. 








Experience With Vetch 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Last summer, I wrote you to get all 
the information I could concerning 
vetch. In a few days.I received your 
reply, which covered the matter fully. 
This spring I sowed two and one- 
eighth acres to hairy vetch, at the rate 
of one bushel to the acre. I wish this 
for pasture for calves. Although I 
have not tested it to the fullest extent, 
I believe it would feed three grown 
cattle to the acre. I used artificial in- 
oculation very successfully. I think it 
pays to inoculate in this locality. 

J. M. ALLISON. 

Illinois. 





WAR ATLAS 35 CENTS. 

A good atlas of Europe is necessary to 
intelligently follow the great European 
war. A good 20-page atlas of the warring 
countries will be mailed on receipt of 35 
cents in stamps or coin. Address orders 
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THIS LIST 


ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY EXCELLENT 


IOWA STATE FAIR AND EXPOSITION {3 


The greatest show of live stock ever seen in this country. 
sition, agricultural, poultry and other departments. 
Daily lectures and demonstrations on subjects of vital interest 
given at the Iowa State College Building. 
Baby Health Contests and daily lectures and demonstrations 
Children’s Building. 
The Highways Commission exhibit will help you solve the good roads problem. 
Sixteen band and orchestra concerts each day. 
An auto institute, an auto show and auto races. 
A new and novel line of entertainment features to fill in the odd corners of time for both day and 
evening—Art Smith, the boy aviator, War of Nations, etc. 
The Iowa State Fair comes but once a year. 





nould not turn our efforts towards the | had an unusual increase in the num- | built to hold hay from the ground to | to Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Don’t miss it. 


DES MOINES, AUG. 25 TO SEPT. 3, 


N 
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2S” INCLUDES | 


FEATURES PRESENTED BY THE 


Unrivalled exhibits in the machinery, expo- OU \ 
to farmers and stock growers will be K 


on kindred topics at the Women and 
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sail ° to the necessary conditions. If ten or “ “4 to do the dipping successlu. y 
sii Banks twenty farmers in any neighborhood Dipping Vat For Cattle the vat complete will cost fr 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: are willing to join together, each To Wallaces’ Farmer: to $225. 
egies ‘ pledging his credit for all, they can ee ‘ : try to organize and put in a company 
Some weeks ago you referred to @ | borrow money easier and at a lower| (2% W allaces’ Farmer some time} yo+ and with sufficient 
cosperative or rural bank in Ireland, | rate of interest. But the American | Since an lowa subscriber wanted to hear | can dip about from 800 to 1,200 head 


the statement of which showed such 
11 transactions, that it would jus- 
tify contempt with which you 
compa ired it to the needs of the Amer- 
ican farmer. I regretted this because 
it discredited the codperative system, 
also because it was not a fair illustra- 
tion of the business. 

Germany furnishes a better illustra- 
of codperative banking because 
system has been in vogue with 
ed success more than half a cen- 

The rural and commercial bank- 


smai 


the 


tion 
the 
mark 


tury P 
ing systems of Germany work side by 
side and have a place in creating the 
spl endid efficiency so evident in its 


manufacturing and agricultural ac- 
ivities. 

i veral times you have given the 
subject of rural ‘credits very helpful 
editorial discussion. You usually stop 
at the statement that the American 
farmer can not codperate. This is the 
impasse to which so many lead up in 
their “final analysis” of the subject. 

In your issue of June 25th you refer 
to “Farm Credit Plan” in Texas, also 
“Banker-Farmer” in Massachusetts, 
You also mention a “Banker-Farmer 
Conference” in Chicago July 7th and 
sth. You are so delicately conserva- 
tive in your treatment of so many sub- 
jects that it is often difficult to get 
your personal judgment. 

I] am assuming, however, that you 

take the position that the banking 
business of the country is different 
from other corporate organizations and 
that “it is only an infinitesimal! part of 
the farm product that sticks to the 
bank.” The subjects above mentioned 
in your June 25th issue certainly show 
progress, progress that will reduce 
risk and consequently cost in farm 
credit—to the banker—at least. The 
human factor is a problem in bank 
management, and the dividend factor 
is an item, that governs, to some ex- 
tent, the pleasure of the stockholder, 
the happiness of the directors and the 
salaries of the officers. The dividend 
in some corporations, with the surplus, 
solvency, etc., is the real measure of 
success—the dividends always the best 
evidence to the stockholder. 

The service of a corporate bank is 
paid for in dividends and while “cor- 
poration” may dictate a policy that 
will make this service reasonable, the 
real business of the service is to make 
dividends for the owners of the stock. 

The service for which a cooperative 
bank is organized is to reduce the cost 
of credit to the borrower. Every bor- 
rower joins or codperates to reduce 
this cost. Cheap credit is based on 
honesty, energy and efficiency. Co- 
éperation promotes these things. Com- 
munity supervision through properly 
selected heads in the form of commit- 
tees will compel honesty, prompt en- 
ergy and promote efficiency. 

I am simply stating the necessary 
conclusions from the history of the 
German cooperative credit unions. 
Hundreds of millions have been han- 
dled by these 20,000 codperative unions 
and not one dollar ever lost to creditor 
or depositors. Has any bank in any 
country such a history? And during 
this time the cost of credit to the 
farmer has ranged from 3% to 5 per 
cent. The educational and social ef- 
fect has been a result co-ordinate with 
the soundness of these banks and low 
cost of credit to the codperators. 
These two factors will not come with 
corporate banking. The farmer will 
be educated by his neighbors and be- 
come more efficient. The neighbors will 
e his partners and their mutual in- 
terest be increased. Mutual study and 
Mutual good will are the greatest fac- 
tors for success, hence they will be 
emulated. 

This is not theory. All co-operative 
effort having proper direction brings 
these results in Denmark, France, 
Italy—yea in all lands. The codpera- 
tive creamery in Wisconsin, Minnesota 
énd other states has brought this re- 





sult, 
D. R. HUBBARD. 
Idaho. 
Remarks: There is no question as 


to the suecess of codperative banks 
and credit associations in Ireland, 
Germany and some other European 
Countries. And similar institutions 
Will be equally successful here when- 
€ver our people are willing to conform | 





farmer is independent, an individual- 
ist. He would rather pay a higher rate 
of interest and be responsible only 
for his own debts than save one or 
two per cent by becoming responsible 
for the debts of his neighbors. We 
have not yet learned to cooperate. 
Most of our so-called codperative in- 
stitutions are not really codperative, 
but are corporations for profit. We 
will gradually come to cooperation, but 
slowly. 





Concrete Fence Posts 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in a recent issue an article 
entitled “Fence Post Treatment Pays,” 
stating that if fence post preservation 
were practiced in Iowa a great many 
millions of dollars could be saved. 

The advantages of concrete posts 
over wood are evidenced in a great 
many ways, chief among them being 
their durability and indestructibility; 
also the fact that they will keep in 
better alignment than wooden posts. 
Many people have the false impres- 
sion that concrete fence posts are nec- 
essarily expensive. The contrary, how- 
ever, is the case in most sections of 
the country, owing to the fact that 
sand and gravel are easily obtained. 

Colonel Crozer, who has a large farm 
just outside of Philadelphia, has prac- 








from any one who has used a dipping 
vat. 
Wallaces’ Farmer, thought I might 
give some idea of the plan and cost 
of a dipping vat. The inquirer seems 
to think it would be difficult to put 
the vat in the ground. We don’t un- 
derstand how he would get his cattle 
in or out of the vat if it were on top 
of the ground. 

In the first place, what your sub- 
scriber wants to do is to dig a hole in 
the ground and put in a good wall with 
rock and cement, from bottom to top, 
leaving inside measurement three feet 
wide, nine feet long, and eight feet 
deep, having the walls perfectly 
square and straight. Now he wants to 
make a cage to fit this vat as it will 
just clear the walls nicely, but in 
height only seven feet. The cage can 
be made of 2x6 timbers, leaving spaces 
from 1% to 2 inches between each 
piece, sides and bottom. The bottom 
should be put in crosswise. Remem- 
ber this cage is open at both ends, and 
at the top, just enough pieces across 
to stiffen the cage. From one to 
two men will have to step on the 
cage as it goes down. By leaving 
it open at the top, if an animal gets its 
head down, it is easy for a man to 
step down into the cage and get the 
animal’s head up. 

Build a chute just wide enough for 
one animal to pass through at a time 
from one end, on a level with the sur- 
face, or top, of the vat. On the other 














A Farm Fence With Posts Which Never Rot. 





tically enclosed his estate with con- 
crete fence posts, at a cost of 23% 
cents per post. This cost not only in- 
cludes all material, cost of hauling, 
etc., but also labor. A conservative 
average of the cost of cement posts is 
about 25 cents each. 


Concrete fence posts are usually 
made about 7 feet long, 3 inches 
square at top and 5 inches square at 
the bottom; or 4 inches square at the 
top and 4 inches by 6 inches at the 
bottom. There are a great many pat- 
ented moulds, or forms for fence posts, 
and it would be advisable to buy a 
mould of some reputable manufac- 
turer if one contemplates using con- 
crete fence posts extensively. 

Owing to the strain to which posts 
are subjected, it is necessay to rein- 
force fence posts. This is usually 
done by embedding at each corner of 
the post, % of an inch from the sur- 
face, a %-inch rod, twisted bar or 
wire. 

There are a few necessary precau- 
tions, however, in making concrete 
fence posts. Do not remove the mould 
from the green post until thoroughly 
hardened. This generally requires 
two or three days. Even then leave 
the post on the bottom of the mould 
im the shade and do not disturb for at 
least a week; the first two days keep 
the post wet and covered with canvas 
—dampening it each day for a week. 
Do not expose a newly made post to 
wind, hot sunshine or frost. Do not 
use bank run gravel, unless no other 
is obtainable. It would be advisable, 
if necessary to use it, to screen the 
sand in the proper proportions. This 
will save money eventually, as it will 
reduce the amount of cement used. 

M. H. GARDNER, 

Pennsylvania. 





end of the vat have a draining chute 
with an inclined floor, so when an ani- 
mal walks out of the cage into the 
chute, the dip will run back into the 
vat. The bottom of this draining 
chute should be made of rock and ce- 
ment, because boards crack in dry 
weather and the dip carried out on 
the animal would be lost. 


At each corner of the vat is a 4x4 
timber 16 feet long. These timbers 
should be fully sixteen feet above the 
ground, in order to give room for cage 
and pulleys when cage is lifted. The 
cage is lifted from the center by 
means of chains or rods from each 
corner of the cage, using two triple 
blocks, and a single block at the 
ground sufficient distance from the 
center of the cage so that the rope 
won’t interfere with the cage. Any 
ordinary steady team will hoist the 
cage. And if at any time an animal 
would get down and would be unable 
to get up, hoist the cage clear of ev- 
erything and turn it crosswise of the 
vat. The cage having no doors help- 
ers could work from either end of the 
cage. P 

By means of two doors, one at each 
end of the vat, that are lifted by means 
of a rope running through a pulley at 
the top of the frame, the animals can 
be let in and out of the cage one at 
a time. Remember these doors are in 
the frame that lifts the cage, and not 
in the cage. 

The man who steps on the cage 
should be provided with a forked pole 
to put across the top of the animal’s 
neck to immerse the head just as the 
cage starts up. By leaving the head 
perfectly free from the end of the 
cage it is an easy matter to push the 
head under. 


It will take from nine to ten men ! 


And as I am now a reader of. 











in a day. 
L. G. FRENCH. 
New Mexico. 





Lines Under Wagon Tongue 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have becn spending a delightful 
and interesting three months in one of 
the best orange districts of southern 
California. One small thing in use 
here which was new to me, would be 
useful to many of the readers of the 
Farmer. It is this: A piece of dis- 
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carded garden hose about four feet 
long is looped through the iron loop 
at the end of the wagon tongue, fast- 
ened there so it will not come off, and 
let hang, as in the illustration. 

I saw this device on many of the 
wagons that were hauling oranges and 
lemons out of the groves to the pack- 
ing houses, and I puzzled over its use 
a good deal before I had an oppor- 
tunity to find out. The heavy hose 
prevents the lines from catching un- 
der the end of the wagon tongue. It is 
simple enough, and quite effective. In 
any loading where there are many 
stops, and the lines hang loose, We 
all know how the lines are apt to get 
caught, and this simple device will 
prevent it. But I have never seen it 
in use anywhere else. 

E. B. WATSON. 

Corona, California. 





Vetch as Hog Pasture 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me the value of vetch 
for hog pasture? How does it com- 
pare with clover or rape? I have been 
sowing rape for hog pasture and find 
it very satisfactory save it does not 
come on as early as I would like for 
spring feeding.” 

In the very extensive experiments 
with forage crops carried on at the 
Iowa station they found that vetch 
had very little value as hog pasture. 
It did not compare with rape or clover. 
For early spring hog pasture we sug- 
gest that our correspondent sow rye 
the pevious September at the rate of 
one and a half to two bushels per acre. 
Rye will furnish cheaper and better 
early spring pasture for hogs than 
will vetch. 
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RIGHT &: 


HABLE 


FENCE POS eS) 


Durable. Economical. Rust-proof. 
Fire-proof. No post holes to dig. 
Made of charcoal iron in 7 and 8 
footlengths. 2 inches in diameter. 
2 pounds to the foot. Painted in- 
— side and out with fron oxide and 

linseed oil. Binding staplescannot pull out. 


Will Outlast Any Fence Post Made 


Write today for complete catalogue and 
special value introductory offer. It will 
save you money and tell how tosee posts 
before buying. Live agents wanted in ter- 
ritory not take n. 


WRIGHT METAL MFG. COMPANY 


Box 505, Anderson, Indiana 
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Up-To-Date Hog 
HousePlans FREE 


If you are interested in getting the 
most pcssibie in profits frcm your 
hogs, we want tosend you Free 
hog house plans. Four complete 
plans and detail of construction of 
modern, practical hog hous- 

es. These plans embocy all 

the new improvements in (/> 

hog house de- , 

viens, have CHIEF Sunshine 
the featur- 
es that all the prac- Ye House indows 
tical and success- ee 
. 


i] 
—<- Sunshine Hog 
House Roof Windows, 


solve the problem of sunshine in}, 

the hog house. They absolutely in- 

sure sunshine on the floor of your 
ons every day that the sun shines. 
They make more hog profits 

be he 


3 


heavy galvanized steel with wire netting to 
protect glass. They do not leak, rot or rust and 
are good for a lifetime of service. Stronger than 
wooden windows, not affected by weather and 
won't wear out. Easily installed in either old or 
new hog houses and cost no more than wooden 
windows. 
Write for our free catalog of Chief Steel 
Products. Learn abent the Chief Side Wall 








wears longer than old style windows. 


tsnomore. Chief Silo Roofs are 
sclf supporting, are easily at- 
tached, can't rattle and can’ 
blow off. 
Shrauger & Johnson 
410 Walnut St. 
antic lowe 





Ideal for farm use. Simple in construction, strong 
aud durably made. Easy to start and keep going. 
Made economically and sold at as low a price as a 
good engine can be made and sold. Fitted for any 
kind of fuel. If you want an engine for pumping 
water, you will find the most satisfactory kind in the 
Perkins 2¢ h. p., and we can supply you with pump 
jack, friction clutch, and all essentials. If you want 
a large powered engine for filling the silo, we make 
aspecialty of just that kind, mounted so that it can 
be used forany work on the farm. If you wante 
gasoline engine that will give you the minimum of 
bother and the mostsatisfactory service it is possible 
to get in a gasoline engine, we believe we can please 
you. Write us today for catalogue, telling us for 
what purpose you want the engine, and we will be 
giad to make recommendations. Address, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer, 


PERKINS WIND MILL AND ENGINE CO. 
350 Main Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 








Examine Your 
Automobile Springs 


Unless your car is quite new, you 
are pretty sure to find rust be- 
tween the spring-leaves. Rusty 
springs make your car ride hard 
and put more work on your tires. 
Don’t allow your springs to rust. 
Attach Brown Spring - Oilers. 
They drive the rust out and keep 
itout. They make any car ride 
easier and save tires. They make 
your car glide over the bumps. 
Easily attached to any car. 

$4 a set for Fords. 
$10 a set for most other makes. 
Order a set today. State name 
and model of your car. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Further infor- 
mation on request. 


BROWN SPRING-OILER CO. 
6532 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


HART 7 


PORTABLE 


















— se, 


GRAIN ELEVATOR 











THE HART PORTABLE ELEVATOR 
_A steel and wood machine. 9" sides means 

big capacity, great strength and no sagging. 
Boy can raise S0-foot elevator with ease. 

Roller bearings require oiling only once annually. 


Do not buy until you see our Free Catalog 
aad Free Crib Pians. Write Today. 


HART GRAIN WEIGHER Co. 
Dept. 70 . . . Peoria, Ills. 





MOLASSES ficsana CALVES 


CHICAGO MOLASSES CO., Dept. WL, 1825 $. Canal Si. CHICAGO 
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Legal Inquiries 


Legal inquiries of general interest wil] be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mai] is desired a fee of $1.00 wil! be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
Others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 





























DESTRUCTION OF NOXIOUS 
WEEDS. 


An Jowa subscriber writes: 


“TI am renting my father’s farm. The 
farm which joins it is also a rented farm 
and it is getting badly infested with 
quack grass. Neither the renter nor the 


landlord seems to make any effort to kill 
out this weed and it is spreading rapidly. 


In going over my corn the first time I 
found a patch in my field. Is there any 
way by law by which I can compel the 


destruction of this grass so that I will be 
protected against its spread into my 
fields?” 

The Thirty-fifth General Assembly en- 
acted a law to the effect that it shall be 
the duty of each owner, occupant, or per- 
son in control of land within the 
state of Iowa to 


entirely destroy noxious weeds mentioned, 


any 
cut, burn or otherwise 
among which is included quack grass, at 
such times in each year and in such man- 
ner as shall prevent the said weeds from 
blooming or coming to maturity and to 
keep the said land free from such growth 
of other weeds as shall render the streets 
or highways the unsafe 
for public travel. If the owner, occupant, 
or person in control of such fails 


to comply with this provision of the law 


adjoining same 


land 


then upon their own motion or upon com- 
plaint made to any member thereof shall 
be the duty of the 
the township in which land lies to make 


board of trustees of 


investigation of such condition or com- 
plaint and if it appears that there is dan- 
ger that such noxious weeds 


mature or that weeds thereon render or 
are about to render the streets and high- 
ways adjoining the land unsafe for public 
travel the said board of trustees shall 
make an order fixing the time within 
which the weeds shall be prevented from 
maturing seed or the said weeds shall be 
destroyed, prescribing the manner of their 
destruction, and shall forthwith give no- 
tice in writing of the said order person- 
ally to the owner of the land upon which 
the same exists. If service of such notice 
can be made within the township in which 
said land is situated, and if it can not be 
so served than by mailing said notice by 
registered mail to the owner at his last 
known address and also by giving a copy 
of the notice to the person in the apparent 
control or occupancy of the land; and if 
the order so made is not substantially 
complied with by the time fixed in the 
order and after reasonable notice as here- 
in provided, then it shall be the duty of 
the board of trustees to cause said order 
to be fully performed and the expense of 
the same including the cost of serving 
said notice and the special meetings of 
the board of trustees shall be advanced 
out of the township road fund, or if the 
said funds shall be insufficient, the board 
of trustees may borrow the money neces- 
sary to advance the same by issuing war- 
rants of a like amount upon the road 
fund and at any meeting of the board 
they shall assess all of the same against 
the said land and the owner thereof by 
special tax to which shall be certified and 
collected together with interest and pen- 
alty after due in the same manner as 
road taxes unpaid and should be col- 
lected by the county treasurer and when 
collected shall be paid into the fund upon 
which said warrants were drawn. Before 
making said assessments ten days’ notice 
shall be given such owners of the time 
and place of the meeting by the trustees, 
which notice shall also contain a state- 
ment of the work done and the expenses 
thereof with costs shall be given in the 
same manner as originally given to own- 
ers as hereinbefore provided. At said 
time and place such owner may appear 
with the same rights given by law before 
boards of reviews upon assessments. 
Another section of the law makes it the 
duty. of the trustees to consider the con- 
dition of all lands and highways within 
the township as to noxious weeds and 
whenever it may appear that any such 
lands within their jurisdiction are infest- 
ed with noxious weeds or other weeds 
whether about to bloom and mature or 
not they shall order their destruction be- 
fore a date to be fixed in said notice and 
to prescribe the manner in which the de- 
struction shall be accomplished, notice of 
which order shall be given as provided 
heretofore, and if the said order shall not 
be complied with before they proceed to 
cause said order to be performed and to 
certify the expense thereof and it shall be 
paid and assessed to the land for which 
the same has been destroyed and to the 
owners or owner thereof and be collected 


any may 





Will 


arms and 


Go this fall—on the Santa Fe Farmers’ Special— 


Special farmers 


a 
ipits? 





Valley. 


California. 


I am getting up a special limited 
party of people interested in the 
business of farming to make this 
trip under my personal escort, be- 
cause I believe I can best prove to 
you, by this method, what the 
Santa Fe has so long been trying 
to tell you about this country. 


I want you to see the San Joa- 
qguin Valley and talk to the people 
about the greater production per 
acre, the balmy, healthful climate, 
the year-round growing season. 
You will be the guests of many 
communities in Southern Califor- 
nia and San Joaquin Valley. You 
will be taken on auto trips to see 
their farms, orchards and homes. 
We have no land to sell. We just 
want you to see and know Cali- 


fornia. 
Two Fairs—and CL 
California— _, 


for Onc Fare. 





Let me tell you at what sma!l 
will be made. 
will live on our own special cars 
most of the time, so saving hotel 
Go with us on the Santa Fe. 
at Grand Canyon and 
return Santa Fe or any direct 


cost this trip 


bills. 
stop a day 


spend two weeks seeing by auto the farms and 
homes of Southern California and San Joaquin 
Also take in the two great expositions at 
San Diego and San Francisco. 


Do this in company with a comfortable, sociable 
party of rural folks who, like yourself, want to 
inspect the home-making inducements of sunny 
Take your wife along, too. 


route. 


This party will leave Chicczo 
reach San Francisco 
about October 30, and return from 
there at your pleasure up to De- 

A second party will 
date to 
You'll see rural California 
—as you could see it in no other 
see the two great 


Cctober 14, 


cember 31. 
leav 
later. 


way 


e on 


; You'll 


world expositions. 


the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


Write me to-day 


for 


particulars and rates. 


itinerary, 


Seagraves, 


General Colonization Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
2267 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


We 


be announced 


Also you'll see 











in the same manner as provided hereto- 
fore. 

This law carries a penalty of $100.00 
which may be imposed upon any town- 
ship trustee or road officer who fails or 
neglects to perform the duties incumbent 
upon him under his provision. 

The law applies to quack grass, Canada 
thistle, cocklebur, wild: mustard, sour or 
curled burdock, shoofly, wild carrot, and 
Russian thistle. 


FENCE QUESTION. 

An Iowa 

“What is considered a lawful woven 
wire partition fence in the state of 
lowa? Can parties be made to cut wil- 
lows in a partition fence where they form 
the fence? Can a non-disputed partition 
fence be changed where it has’ been 
fenced for twenty years or more? If so, 
how? Will the line have to be surveyed? 
Who will have to stand the expense of 
the surveying?’ 

In the Iowa law if the partition fence 
is made entirely of woven wire, it must 
be of good substantial woven not 
less than forty-eight inches nor more 
than fifty-four inches in height. Where 
a hedge forms the partition fence the 
law requires that the owner shall trim 
or cut it back once in two years to with- 
in five fect .from the ground unless the 
two owners agree in writing otherwise. 
Where a hedge form a fence along the 
public road the law requires that it 
shall be trimmed back to five feet every 
year. If a particular fence has been 
placed on the wrong line by mistake it 
can be changed whenever the mistake has 
been discovered. The best way is for the 
two parties to join in hiring a surveyor, 
preferably the county surveyor, to deter- 
mine the true line, and they should agree 
in advance to be bound by the survey. 


subscriber writes: 


wire 


They should bear the expense equally. 
Either party, however, may have the 
survey made. 


SALE OF REAL ESTATE. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
‘Can a husband sell his right in a prop- 
erty if the wife will not sign the deed?” 


If the wife does not sign the deed, the 
purchaser must take the property sub- 
ject to her dower right in it. A husband 


GOOD MEN WANTED 


at once to learn the auto business Big future for you or 
anyone who makes himself an auto expert. Youlearn here 
by doing the work yourself Lifetime 


Omaha's NEW Au 





auto 


$900 





men come and 


expensive auto work ever given. 
to Training College, the largest ofits kind 


nity to learn 





in the west. ducted by le men of 
Omaha. giving the highest and finest practica! auto train- 
ing work to be “~merican found any- 
where. Experi 












repair 


shop, 
equipment that they don't have, and futructors who teach 
you principles that they don't even know 
$3,000 a YEAR, Salary or Bus. Profits 
in Repairshop or Garage, or as Salesmen, Factory Testers, 
Chauffeurs, Repairmen, Starter Experts or Garage Manager 
If ever you are going to make a change to get into a higher 
paying and more pleasant line of work, DO IT NO 
Opportunities are the best now that they have ever been. 
Take our wonderful traininZ course now until you are com- 
petent. and then go right intothe automobile business from 
here. Positions now open needing capable men, and we 
want some good men at once to take up this work. 
Special $50 course in Elec Starting & Tractioneering FREE 
with regularcourse Learn here in 6 wks. or more 
small. Life scholarship. Work easy and interesting Many 
make expenses while learning Free catalog at once. 


American Auto College, 141 AutoBldg., Omaha, Neb. 


to 


enced repair- 
take exactly 
become ex- 
expert work 
training here 
a? any regular 


we have 





W, the 


uilion 
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Butler 


N 


is 
je 


Meta! 


CORRUGATED 
RAT-PROOF 
FIRE-PROOF 
Safe, profitable 
Plac> tostore grain 
until favorabie 
time to sell. Keeps 
rain perfectly. 
door, remov- 


rge 
able shoveling board, 2-foot sliding door for 
easy scooping. Ask for booklet showing let- 


ters ‘rom satisfied users. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1356 Grand Ave., 





Kansas City, Mo. 








can sell his right subject to this. 


ARMSTRONG SEED 


CORN STRINGER 


Does as much as four men 
Stringing by hand. Fastest, 
cheapest and most convenient device on the 
Only one — and plenty of binder 
twine—tequired. No hooks or racks to g¢t 
lost. Willlasta lifetime. Armstrong Meth- 
od approved by agricultural colleges and 
large implement manufacturers. z 
Look for demonstrations at state fairs. 
Send $1.50 or write for descriptive cit- 
cular. Shipped prepaid. Money back 
if not satisfied. Dealers wanted. 
ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
Ottumwes, lo 





market 


19 Main St, 
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WALLAC ES’ 


FARMER 


(25) 1065 








$35 to $45 Per Acre 


Buys Choice, Level, Black 
Soil Farm Lands 


Easy Terms 


goat produ ice more wild and tame grass pasture, rye, 
l| other grains, than lowa and Illinois. 
from 45 to 65 busbels per acre. 
SP ENSES REFUNDED TO BUYERS. 
ailing direct through this office can get 
yn their purchase of the amount of com- 
pay agents. We do not handle stump 
over lands which generally have consid- 











ds or cut 
at le rock On them, as we figure life is too short. 


Oar lands always have plenty,of rainfall, 
gster and green grass in the hot months. 
cated about 65 miles from the state of 








de are 
a, in eau and Monroe County, Southern Wis- 
eosin, the greatest cattle and dairy state in the 
[aion. There are no bills, rocks, hardpan, alkali, 


ksand, gumbo or overtiow, hog cholera 
20uth disease. 

owa renters Wisconsin owners. 
iterafure. 


0. EDENBURN & CO., Owners 
(24 W. Third Street, Davenport, lowa 


Productive Agricultural Lands! 


Yow on market in St. Louis County, Minnesota. Cut- 
over, dra ,ed and meadow lands. Adapted for gar- 
dening. rying and diversified farming. Live towns 
and railr Foals near. All soeial advantages. Get in 
pach with our easy payment plan. Literature free. 


L. B. ARNOLD, Land Commissioner, 
atoll Wolvin Bidg.. Dututh, Minn. 


iTTER TAIL AND WILKIN COUNTIES 


Corn, clover, stock and grain farms, any size tract 
mi terms to suit purehaser, $30 to $90. Otter Tail 
qunty boasts of never having had a erop failure, 


gomps, 
of foot an d 












est of soll, good roads, towns, schools, etc. Nearly 
@0 farms to ¢ shoose from—lake shore, cleared peeon 
qprairiefarms, Write today for free map, des 


tire booklet and price list. PARK REGION LAND 
@LOAN CO., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


200 ACRE WELL IMPROVED FARK 


forsale. Good land, lays fine, abundance of good 
yater, good buildings, good title and a square deal. 
: miles northwest of Kansas City. Clear, good 
60 years old and wart toquit. W. 4. GILLI- 
LAND, Owner, Denison, Jackson Co., Kansas. 


~The Red River Valley 


of Minnesota offers Letter values and more tnduce- 
nents than any other section of Amertca today. No 
bom! No inflated prices! Nocrop failures! Write 
today for inaps and choice Hst of lands for sale by 

meu LAND COMPANY, (ncorporated, McKaight Bidg., Minneapolis, Mina, 


333 Acre Stock Farm forSale 


jmile west of Ringgold City, 8 miles south of Mount 
Ayr county seat of R inggold Co.: 115 acres corn, 14- 
n bouse, 2 big barns, 2 wind mills, ete. Priced to 
wll, $100 Ww "in ‘take small clear farm and carry bal- 
wee, DR. CREATH, Owner, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Fo Sale By Owner 


y terms, 480 acres tillable land near Helena, 
1. Close to street car. Excellent alfaifa land. 
iplace tortart the boy inright. Write 

’, PATERSON, Aberdeen, S. 


_MUST BE SOLD 


s valley alfalfa land, 50 a. now In alfalfa. 
provements, 250 ton concrete silo, school on 

. 4 miles from town. Ideal! dairy farm, $65 an 

«re. Getting old and want to retire. 

C. i. H ARKINS, Owner, Attica, Kans. 


200 lowa Farm Homes 


For Sale at Right Prices 
ip to 700 acres. Write for 1915 descriptive 
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Catalog ne 


BOSSERMAN BROS., 


KANSAS INVESTMENTS 


the best wheat, corn and alfalfa lands 

swest prices. Write for list of specials. 
AMOS A. BELSLEYWY 

105 3 E. Harvey Ave., Wellington, Kas. 


‘Northern Minnesota 


portunities forall. Ritch soil, excellent climate, 
sweet watereverywhere; the ideal cattle 
rairte or cutover lands. Write for infor- 
tion. ‘ ewuieonn Minnesota Development 
Amociation, Duluth, Minnesvta. 


lo You Want a Good improved Farm 
in Southern Minnesota? 
If s0, write us for d escriptions, prices and terms. 
C. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


Murray, lowa 








hav 
tte ed at | 























,tHacre farm 2+ miles from Willmar on State road; 
hie improvements and the best of soll. Many other 
Mtefarms for sale, 

AH. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
i 





Minnesota Corn Lands 


- Sale on easy terms. We sell our own 


Write for list and map. 
uneason LAND CO., Wilimar, ‘Minnesota 
Saloons vote 
Sater Minnesota Corn Belt >)0"* or" 
0 nd church advantages unexcelled. Farm. 
is right, many advantages. Send today 
and page or CURTIS-SAWYER 

cr iPANY. James, Minnesota. 


tony and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
onable prices and terns. Write 
ASHER y MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


va and So. Minn, Farm Homes 


st for the money: a few for exchange. 
Write us your wants. 


RrRON CONVERSE, 


(ome WITH THE CROWD. Choice im- 
tra ved and unimproved farm lands. What sized 
Write for information or call on 
St. Louis Co., Minn. 








) 











Cresco, lowa 














i want. 
| Land Co., Floodwood, 





Phoae. 
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Experiment in Feeding Corn 
ilage 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There were two periods to this ex- 
periment; the preliminary period of 
$1 days when large cheap gains were 
made and the fattening period of 101 
days when the steers were fattened 
for market. The cost of making the 
gains the second period were in some 
cases nearly twice as large as during 
the first period, and, had I fed these 
steers only the second period I would 
have lost plenty of money at $8.40 a 
hundred and grain at one cent a’ pound. 

I value corn silage at $3 a ton, the 
different leguminous hays at $10 a ton, 
prairie hay at $6 a ton, ground grains 
at one cent a pound and oil meal at 
$36 a ton. 

Lot 1 was fed clover hay and corn 
silage the urst period and made 834 
pounds gain at a cost of $4.55 per hun- 
dred. During the second period when 
this lot received ground corn and one- 
tenth as much oil meal as corn and 
corn silage as a roughage a gain of 
$14 pounds at a cost of $9.37 per hun- 
dred was made. By dividing the cost 
of all feeds for both periods by the 
total gain the average cost was $7.29 
per hundred 

Lot 2 was given corn silage alone for 
the first period. The four steers of 
this lot made 846 pounds at a cost of 
$4.03 per hundred. At the beginning 
of the second period these steers were 
given 3 pounds per head of oil meal 
daily with their corn silage and made 
a gain of 908 pounds at a cost of $6.10. 
By dividing the cost of all feed fed by 
the total gain we have an average 
eost for the two periods of $5.10 per 
hundred. 

Lot 3. During the first period this 
lot received sweet clover hay and corn 
silage, and made 894 pounds gain at a 
cost of $4.34 a hundred. For the sec- 
ond period we fed them ground oats, 
one-tenth as much oil meal as oats and 
all the corn silage desired. The four 
head gained 720 pounds and it cost 
$11.65 a hundred. By dividing the 
total cost of feed for both periods by 
total gain for both periods the aver- 
age cost of making 100 pounds of gain 
was $7.60. . 

Lot 4. This lot was fed on alfalfa 
hay and corn silage during the first 
period. They made a gain of 908 
pounds at a cost of $4.30 a hundred. 
For the second period these steers 
were given ground barley and one- 
tenth as much oil meal by weight and 
corn silage as a roughage. four 
steers made a total gain of 924 pounds 
at a cost of $9.65 per hundred. By 
dividing the total cost of all feed fed 
for both periods by the total gain we 
find the average cost was $7.00 per 
hundred. 

Lot 5. To show what could be done 
by feeding the ordinary prairie hay 
with corn silage this lot did not re- 
ceive anything in addition the first 91 


days. The ration was very wide, the 
gains were cheap and small. The 733 
pounds were made at a cost of $4.79. 


At the beginning of the second per- 
icd these steers were fed ground 
speltz, one-tenth as much oil meal by 
weight as speltz and corn silage as a 
roughage. The steers made 995 
pounds gain at a cost of $9.47 per hun- 
dred. By dividing the total cost of all 
feed by the total gain for both periods 

ye find that the average cost of gain 
was $7.38 per hundred. 

These steers all sold well on the 
market. The corn lot was placed first; 
the barley lot and the corn silage and 
oil meal tied for second place; the 
ones that received speltz in fourth 
place and steers that received oats the 
poorest. There is a big difference in 
the gains made by these different lots 
of steers. The cost of making the dif- 
ferent gains is an item we should 
consider. 

The large gains secured during the 
first 91 days were maintained when 
steers were put on full feeu of grain. 
Results indicate that alfalfa hay is the 
best of legume hays to feed with corn 
silage for a large and cheap gain. 

Corn silage as the sole roughage 
with the grains proved to be a suit- 
able substitute for hay as the aver- 
age daily gains per head of the differ- 
ent steers, when we consider the 
iength of fattening period, are similar 
to gains made in other experiments 
where hays were fed. 

Sweet clover, considered by so many 


.as a troublesome weed, when made 


into hay before the stems become too 
woody and the hay run through a cut- 
ter, proved to be nearly as valuable for 











feeding with corn silage during the 
preliminary feeding period as alfalfa 
hay. 

By addressing the South. Dakota Ex- 
periment Station, Brookings, 5. D., a 
copy of this bulletin can be secured. 
Ask for bulletin 160. 

J. We. WILSON, 
. D. Station. 


Shredded Fodder Experience 


To Wallaces‘ Farmer: 

In your issue of July 2d I notice a 
subscriber inquiring if shredded fod- 
der is safe to feed to work horses in 
summer. I have had six years expe- 
rience feeding shredded corn fodder. 
Last year I fed it to my work horses 
up until July 4th with good results. I 
always feed in connection bran, oil 
meal, corn and oats. 

if shredded fodder is put in barn 
well dried and the pith in the stalk is 
dry there is no danger of its spoiling. 

Three years ago I shredded in De- 
cember, the stalks were well dried, but 
a light snow had fallen which made 
the shocks quite damp. Some of my 
neighbors said it would spoil, but it 
went through a light sweat and came 
out in fine condition. If the corn is 
cut at the proper time and the shocks 
set up so the air can get in to dry out 
the stalks thoroughly and the proper 
care is taken in feeding there is no rea- 
son why shredded fodder can not be 
fed to work horses in summer with 
good results. SUBSCRIBER. 

Kossuth Co., Iowa. 


A Wonderful Opportunity for 
Irrigated Lands 


in the Best Part of Colorado 


Splendid soil, approved water supply, good markets, 
fine elimate; these conditions with good farming. 
A small supply of ready money will make a fine in- 
vestment for any purchaser. The state gives their 
endorsement, 


All monies handled by Trust Company. 


Director S 











Write for information to 


THE MUTUAL CAREY IRRIGATION CO. 
522 Exchange Building, Denver, Colorado 


Famous Shallow Water District 


Northeastern Colorado 


Wonderful grain and stock country, best corn, wheat 
and natural alfalfa country {n the west. Good cli- 
mate, markets, churches and schools. Productive 
soil. Small cash payment, balance like reut. Write 
for booklet and excursion rates. 


PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., 
State Bank Building, Omaha, Nebraska 











Farms in the Corn Belt of 
North Dakota 


20,000 acres of improved farms from which to 
select. Prices $35.00 to 65.00. These farms will 
soon be worth $125.00 to $150.00. 

Write for coraplete information. 


JOHNSON LAND CO. 
320 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If so, you should first get a copy of ourjournal. It 
has !ands advertised in it from nearly every state fn 
the Union, so tbat you can find just what you want 
in its columns, 

Established 19 years and reaches 63,200 readers each 
Issue, 85%, of whom are farmers on rural routes. Send 
25e today for one year’s subscription. 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 


Dept. 97, Traer. lowa 


$5,000 Cash Will Buy 


240 acre improved farm with growing crops 
and live stock; immediate possession. 34 mile from 
town northeastern lowa; 8 horses, 80 acres corn, 40 
acres oats, 50 acres meadowland, 9 room house, barn 
48x62, hog house 20x40, two double cribs, windmill, 
orchard, Subject to prior sale, price only $130 per 
acre, balance time. Land near sold $140 without 
erops or live stock. Answer immediately. CONIE 
W. MACK, 1410 Otis Building, Chicago, I}linois. 


2 Exceptionally Good 80 Acre Tracts 


in Sec. 27-46-22. Aitkin County. Minnesota, Prices 
reasonable. Ten years payments. 























c.R 
401 Wolvin Bldg., Duluth. Minn. 


CORN LANDS 


In Stoddard County, Southeast Missouri, we have 
the surest and best corn, wheat, clover and alfalfa 
lands, free from overfiow, at $40 per acre and up. 
Write for Squ are Deal. 8. E. Newhouse, Dexter, Mo. 


Want to Better Your Location or Condition? 


Then come to Jewell Co. Banner corn and alfalfa 
county in the state. Good improved land $37.50 and 
up per acre. School and church privileges unsur- 
passed. For lists and information address 

ROBT. HARKROUN, Levewell, Kansas 


SEND FOR OUR WEW CIRCULAR 


with views and descriptions of Norman County, 
Minn. farms. It will put you next tosome real snaps. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND CO., Ada, Minn. 


Good impreved 

Wanted to Rent farm, 7 section or 

more in southern Minnesota or northern lowa. Good 
references. L. P. FRY, Mingo, Iowa. 

lOWA FARMS The best corn land at lowest prices. 
Large liston request. Address 


SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, fa. 


























FARM BARGAINS 


If you desire to buy a high grade 
farm—best of soil, good buildings, 
well located, in the best part of 


INDIANIA, OHIO, MINNE- 
SOTA, MICHIGAN, NORTH 
DAKOTA or SOUTHERN ON- 


TARIO, WE HAVE IT. 


We carry our own loans 
and sell on easy terms. 


Write for FARM CATALOG—FREE. 


THE STRAUS BROS. CO., 
Ligonier, Ind. 


Farm Ranch Bargains 


1160 acre ranch, good soil, 200 acres in 
crop, more than 700 acres can be farmed, 
40 acres pine timber, 2 wells and wind- 
mills, 34 miles to station, joins wood re- 
serve, grass good w inter and summer. 
Fine stock ranch, good crops, fineelimate. 
Price $11,600.00, one-half cash. Come 
and see it. 

Fine farm 160 acres, 24 miles from city, 
level, 110 acres broken, good buildings, 
good well and windmill, well fenced and 
cross fenced, good soil, fine crops, excell- 
ent climate, good roads to town. Price 
$4500.00, halt cash. See it at once. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Crawford, Neb. 


Balance Out Of 
$500 Down tour caors 
Gets You This 160 Acres in 

A 1, Built-up District 


Five miles from Kildeer, Dunn Co., N. D.; 
town of 500; halt mile to school; 150 acres 
tillable; gently rolling: unimproved; brown 
sandy loam, clay subsoil; surrounding lands 
occupied; ample rain, good climate and 
water; cheap fuel. $27.75 per acre; $500 
down, balance out of crops; 6% interest; 
four to five years pays for it. Fifty other 
quarters to select from if this don’t suit, 
$22 and upwards per acre. Act Now! Low 
rates Aug. 3 and 17: Sept. 7 and 21. Send 
today for full details. 
BURROW S-BOECHER CO. 

518 Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARM | 
200 Acres, $3500 


Near Syracuse and Oswego Markets 

Splendid, fally equipped stock and dairy farm, 
borders lake; 60 acres clay loam soil, high state of 
cultivation, produces abundant crops, 50 tons hay, 
spring watered pasture for 50 cows, 40 acres wood- 
land; 2 miles to thriving village, stores, creamery, 
near neighbors, school, churches, mail delivered; 
never-failing spring water, orchard 100 apple trees; 
owner has met with accident: for quick sate will in- 
































clude 4 cows, lumber wagon. buggy, machinery, hay 
in barn; price only $3500, part cash, balance on easy 
terms; full details and traveling directions, page 28, 


“Strout’s Farm Catalogue 38,’ write today for your 
freecopy. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 
2687, University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A 200-Acre Farm for Sale 


One mile east of Nashua, Iowa. Plenty of good 
water, good house, lots of farm buildings. An ideal 
farm for stock raising. 160 acres tillable land. Write 
for further particulars and terms to 
MRS. M. E. WELLER, , iowa 


An lowa Farm of 240 Acres 


for sale on easy ternis. 
Price 89.00 peracre. Address 


F. W. BISBEE, Turin, lowa 
Come and See the Wonderful Crops 


growing on the rich black prairie lands of North- 
western Minnesota. Unimproved prairie at from $25 
to #35 peracre. Improved farms from $30 to #50 per 
acre, For fullinformation address EMPIRE FARMS 
COMPANY, Thief River Falls, Minnesota. 














Attention, Farmers! 


Write at once for free information abont choice 
black loam prairie lands in Southeast Texas Gulf 
Coast. Address owners, 

THEO. F. KOCH & Cé 
807 Transportation Bldg., € nicago, Ii. 


240 Acres Douglas County, ‘Minn. 


for sale. Excellent land and improvements. Close 
to town of Kensington. Good school, near churches; 
just the place for your growing boys. Inquire of 

P. O. BIORENSON, Milford, lowa 


Improved Farm for Rent 


320 acres in Sibley County, Minn., 4 miles from 
Stewart. Extra fine buiidings on 160 acres and fair 
set on the other. Would prefer to rent to one ten- 
ant. Man must be of good character and able to 
properly stock and run such farm. Address 
E. N. SCHMITZ, Stewart, Minnesota 











IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A 


HOME or INVESTMENT 


write for the finest list of farms ever issued 
in central a Iowa. 

EK. AMIL TON, 
“The Honest aaa Man,’ Winterset, Iowa 


CENTRAL MISSOURI 


For farms that will be profitable and satisfactory, 
write for list; 100 farms deseribed and priced in Mis- 
souri’s best grain and blue grass section. 
HAMILTON & CRENSHAW, Box 9, 





Fulton, Mo. 
RANCH AND FARM, $1600. 

J 320 acres deeded, 320 acres relinquishment, 640 
acres state leased land. 40 acres in crop. WESTERN 
tANCH EXCHANGE, Douglas, Wyoming. 
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CROP NOTES 





























Ss rts on Cr Cor tior are ivited from 
al of our territory f r county is not 
res ndina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are fficient All such reports 
sho be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 


current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 








IOWA. 
Harrison County, (we) Iowa, July 29th. 
Rainy weather prevails. Week ending 
July 24th good, All farm work set back. 
Much grain still uncut; no threshing or 
stacking done. Grain loss will be heavy. 
Corn growing well where tended; more or 
less grassy. Clover and timothy heavy; 
impossible to make good hay. Second 
cutting of alfalfa heavy, and third prom- 
ises likewise. Pastures extra good. Ap- 
ples, potatoes and gardens good. Stock 
of all kinds healthy; some few cattle dy- 
ing of clover bloat; very few on feed. Pig 
crop good; no cholera complaint. Compe- 
tent farm help scarce, at $30 to $40 per 
month.—David J, Seablom. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, July 29th.— 
Very wet. Early oats mostly cut; late 
oats ready to be cut; oat crop good; badly 
lodged in places. Farmers are putting up 
their second cutting of alfalfa. Corn 
fairly good; a couple of weeks later than 
last year. No cases of hog cholera that 
I have heard of.—Reader. 

Jefferson County, (se) Iowa, July 28th. 
—More rain; two inches of rain last night 
and still raining. Fall wheat and rye 
growing in the shock. Part of the oats 
eut over, but not more than half saved, 
on account of mud and grain being down. 
Had the heaviest crop of oats in many 
years, if it could have been saved. Very 
little hay harvested yet, but yield fairly 
good. Corn very weedy, and some of it 
almost drowned out; much of it only 
plowed twice. Some complaint of pota- 
toes rotting. Pastures good. Cattle and 
sheep doing well. Not much stock on feed 
in this community. Not much complaint 
of hog disease this season yet. Looks like 
it would be a bad time for Jefferson coun- 
ty fair next week.—Subscriber. 

Des Moines County, (se) Iowa, July 
198th.—Has been wet all spring. Corn 
looks good, but the weeds are bad. Hay 
is thin. Wheat was heavy and hard to 
eut. Oats not cut yet; too much rain, 
Potatoes good, but are rotting in the 





ground. Lots of colts this last spring. 
Pastures look good. A big crop of apples. 


Poor year for turkeys; too much rain; 
the little ones drown. This county is all 
tiled ground and the tile is all working 
good. There were ponds that had water 
in all the year round before the tile was 
put in: and the corn planted in these old 
bottoms looks better than any place else. 

T. W. Waddell, 

Monona County, (we) Towa, July 30th. 
It is still raining nearly every day, and 
about a week ago the Soldier river was 
out over the bottoms, and destroyed all 
hay and a lot of corn and small 


and the hay on the highlands is 














gett ruined by the rain. Corn is now 
1ass Some did not get laid by on 
account of the rain. Potatoes are few, 
and t looks as though the early ones 
would rot in the ground.—H. L. Wingate. 

T Co) ntyv, ¢ lowa, July Oth 
Weather warmer, with too much rain. 
Barley ut. Mats being cut: some oats 
down. Corn, 73 cents; oats, 45 cents; 
hogs, $6. “arly potatoes looking good. 
Spring pigs an average crop, with little 
sickness John S. Wetzstein. 

Johnson County, (ec) Iowa, July 36th.— 





have had an abundance of rain; rainec 
every day for the last eight days. Prac- 
ticaliv no field work done in that time. 
ts to cut yet, but they are hardly 
worth, cuttirg. There is much hay to 
make yet, and it is somewhat deteriorat- 
ing in quality, on acocunt of the wet. 
Corn looks splendid, and is standing the 
wet weather well, but is ten days to two 
weeks late.—FE, A. Miller. 

Cass County, (sw) Iowa, July 30th.— 
Still raining! Have had only one week 
of sunshine this month at one time. No 
sunshine this week. Only part of the 
oats cut. Some wheat growing in the 
shock. Corn tasseling and shooting. Pas- 
tures fine. Some hog cholera in this vi- 
cinity.—G. L. P, 

Emmet County, (nw) Towa, July 30th.— 
tainy weather continues. Early corn be- 
ling to tassel; condition, 50 per cent. 
s harvesting commenced; oats lodged 
y: condition, 80 per cent. Lots of hay 
d on account of the wet weather.— 
.. Soeth. 
is County, (s) Towa, July 26th.— 
Had a two-inch rain the morning of the 
18th, and a three and one-half inch rain 
} i Same was simply a 
corn is very poor on 
fields never plowed 
Commenced to rain here 
and has been at it almost half 
since then. Old-timers say it 
is the wettest season here since 1875. Oats, 
wheat and rye will all suffer from one- 
fourth to one-half loss, on account 





Some ox 

































eather Appl re ful. Butter- 
| f 23 cents; ¢ 14 « butter, 20 
| cents. Lots of colts and Some dis- 
| ease among hogs. Some umps, 
| but it is simply cholera.—A ber. 
| Fayette County, (ne) Iowa, July 26th.— 
Corn looking fair on high rolli ground; 
| too much rain for lower lands; about ‘five 
| hes fell the night of the 25d. Oats 


fields too soft for binders to run. Farmers 
planning to attach gas engines on binders. 
‘Oats ripening, and a good crop is ex- 
pected. Haying is being pushed rapidly.; 
hay heavy. lastures affording plenty of 
feed. Potatoes and garden truck looking 
well. Small fruit abundant. Apples are 
plentiful, and are being used. Corn, 70 
cents per bushel.—J. Diedrich. 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, July 28th.—From 
May 19th to July 12th we had 18 inches 
of rain, and no let up since then. Prac- 
tically all the oats on level land are a 
total loss. One man has three acres cut 
out of fifty, and one has cut thirty acres 
with an engine to run the binder, and the 
machine on sleds. No possibility of more 
than 50 per cent of a corn crop in this 
neighborhood. Some wheat and rye are 
cut.—Frank N. Jacks. 

Lyon County, (nw) Iowa, July 30th.— 
Harvesting has begun. Some grain is 
quite flat, on account of rain, and will 
be hard to cut. It looks like a good 
yield. Corn is about three weeks behind 
time. Hay about all put up.—K. H. H. 

Linn County, (ec) Iowa, July 29th.— 
Three heavy rains this week. Corn do- 
ing fine; tassels and shoots are in sight 
now on some. Hay not all cut yet. Late 
oats are just being cut, but are ripe; too 
wet. Threshing machines have started. 
Hogs, $7; corn, 78 cents; new oats, 32 
cents; old oats, 48 cents; hay, $10 and $12. 
—C. G. Lanam. 

Wapello County, (se) Iowa, July 30th.— 
We are having too much rain here. It 
has rained almost every day for a week. 
Some oats are not cut yet, and some that 
have been are growing in the shock. Not 
much timothy hay has been put up yet. 
Corn is very backward. There will be 
a lot of damaged grain in the country 
this year.—Ivan Fuller. 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, July 30th.—It 
has rained every. day this week. Acres 
and acres of oats and wheat not cut, and 
likely never will be, as fields are getting 
too soft to walk over. Corn on the flats 
will not amount to much. I never saw so 
much difference; while one farmer on a 
little high ground has a good all-around 
crop, his neighbor has nearly a total fail- 
ure. A few have fall wheat stacked. 
Many failed to get it cut. I have sixteen 
acres of oats not cut, but got thirty acres 
of hay in the barns, with only three loads 
getting wet, while some have none made 
yet. Apple crop fine; trees loaded.—F. H. 
Krebill. 

Ringgold County, (se) Iowa, July 30th.— 
A very heavy rain fell Tuesday night. 
Creeks very high Wednesday morning. 
Two or three showers Wednesday. Some 
wheat and oats will be lost. Timothy is 
ripening fast. It has been a terror here 











since the 6th of July. Some pieces of 
corn won't make good calf fodder. Very 
little hay put up yet. We need six weeks 
of fair weather. Our fields and gardens 
are all mud. Apples are plentiful, and 
not as wormy as usual.—E. F. Rundlett. 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, July 29th.— 
Eight inches of rain has fallen since the 
22d. Not much oats cut as vet; the 
ground is too wet to run the binders. Oats 
mostly laving flat. It will be impossible 
to save more than two-thirds of the crop. 
Wheat sprouting in the shock badly. 
Some have threshed; yield, 25 toe 30 bush- 
els per acre. Corn doing fine; beginning 
to shoot. Not much hay cut yet. The 
wettest harvest in th years. What 
oats are cut are spoiling in the shock, 
Hogs doing well.—A. W. Rice. 

Guthrie County, (we) Iowa, July 29th.— 
Last week we had fair weather most of 
the time up to Friday evening, and lots 
of hay and small grain was put up. Fri- 
day night we had a very hard rain, and 
there was a strip of hail three or four 
miles long, that damaged corn and small 
grain badly. We have had continuous 
rains up to Thursday morning, which have 
caused damage to hay and oats. The 
ground is so saturated that binders can’t 
be run for three or four days. Everybody 
is anxious to get in the fields to work. I 
hear that one man threshed wheat that 
made 3% bushels per acre, and one field of 
oats has been threshed the report of 
which is 70 bushels.—C. C. Boies. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, July 30th— 
Southern Page county has had heavy 
rains every two or three days for two 
months; so farmers could not get into 
their fields to plow corn, even on the up- 
lands. Complete crop failure on Tarkio 
and Nodaway bottoms. Many spots in 
upland corn fields are drowned out. Many 
oat, Wheat and rye fields have gone back 
into the ground unharvested. Wheat in 
the shock is growing: almost no wheat 
stacked. If rains continue through Au- 
gust, corn will not pollenize and fill out 
on cob. Prices on corn, 70 to 80 cents; 
very little selling. Hogs about 6 cents. 
Crop of large potatoes rotting in the 
ground.—E. F. Badger. 








Page County, (sw) Iowa, July 30th.— 
Another two weeks of wet weather. The 
ground is wetter than it has ever been 
since this country was settled. About 
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The Little Devil motor is free from 
claptraps. Has no cams, cam 

or gears, no push rods, no valve 
stems, springs or levers, no “flipe 
pers” of any kind. Just two simple 
cylinders with nothing but the 
pistons, connecting rods and crank 
shaft, moving in or about them, 


The Little Devil runs on common kerosene. 


It is in a class by itself. Ask us why. 


We are the largest exclusive oil 
tractor builders in the world. Have 
been building them for fourteen 
years and are long past the experi- 
mental stage. Our factory in Charles 
City, Iowa, represents an invest- 
ment of several millions of dollars, 
Every doliar of our investment and 


Grips the Ground 
Like A /forse's ffoof 


about the Little Devil tractor. 


322 Lawler St., Charles City, Ia. 














Ask us to tell you all about it, 
The Little Devil drive wheel is 
simpl¥ wonderful. Built with Hart- 
Parr Hold Fast lugs, it grips the 
ground like a horse’s hoofs and will § 
work in a muddy field, where no 
other tractor dares to venture. You 
can’t make a Little Devil slip, 




















every year of our experience is back 
of every tractor we build. 
should you take any chance in buy- 
ing a tractor? It isn’t necessary, 
Just send us your name and ad- 
dress and mention this paper. We'll 
tell you a lot of interesting things 
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Webster County, (nc) Iowa, July 
Showers and foggy weather are delaying 
cutting of oats; some oats are badly 
lodged. Corn is progressing slowly; it is 
much ahead of the average Fourth of 
July; some is yet being cultivated. Hay- 
Very little “but 
Pastures and pota- 
are good. Some complaint of po- 


what was damaged. 


Jasper County, (c) Iowa 
had 10.77 inches of rain ¢ 
wheat growing in the shock. Some 
oats will not be cut. Very little 
threshing done. Wheat vield, ‘ 
A vast amount of timothy } 
the fields, 





two-thirds of the winter wheat cut; one- 
half of oats cut; rest of wheat total loss. 
Very little hay cut yet. 
to run hay loader. 
to tassel. 


about completed. 


rotting in the ground.—E. F. S. 
, July 
1, 


ring July. 


1, 35; oats, 50. 
vy spoiled in 
rarden veg- 












Potatoes rotting. 
etables spoiling.—Subscriber. 
Ringgold « Wi 
Big rain Thurs v, t h 
under water. <Acres of small grain 


will never be harvested. Corn backward 
weedy, owing to bad weather. Old 


searce, Hogs sca 





Pig crop a 


little short. Cattle not doing well on low 
lands, as grass is washy and covered with 
dirt.—W. €. 

Delaware County, ‘e) Iowa, July 3ist.— 
Weather hot and wet. A very poor week 
for haying and harvesting. Having about 
completed; some hay that was cut 
last week laid on the ground until yester- 
day before it was dry enough to put up. 
About half the hay that has been put up 
has been damaged by rain. Oats are ripe 
heavy; harvest is on in full swing. 
Ground is so wet that binders pull heavy. 


Kimball. 


pieces too wet to harvest at the 


present time. Early corn tasseling and 
silking; later pieces only about knee-high, 
and in need of dry weather. 
are ripening, and are the best for several 


Apples falling.—E. J. Paris. 





MISSOURI. 


Grundy County, (nc) Mo., July 31ist.— 
Still raining. Wheat cut three weeks, and 


bit threshed yet. Weather settled 


long enough to allow the oats to be cut, 
although they were all down, and were 


in very poor shape. The bottom 
are nearly cropless. Some rough 


feed will be raised, but too wet to put in 
much of that. Some upland corn is look- 
ing fairly good, but a good many sickly 
looking pieces. It looks as though a good 
deal of stock will have to be sacrificed to 
avoid big feed bills. 

Adair County, (nc) Mo., July 29th.— 
More rain! It has been impossible to put 
in such catch crops as buckwheat, sor- 
ghum or even turnips. Much small grain 
could not be cut, and much that was cut 
spoiling in the shock. No stacking 





H. S. Chandler. 


Fields too soft 
Corn is just beginning 
Bad hail storm did considerable 
damage to corn the 16th.—Lenus Hagg- 


s0th.— 


uly 3$lst.— 


Blackberries 


big crop is short—about 60 per cent. 


began, A 
year. Haying only just begun: lots of it 
mowed, and has been lying on thr 
for a week, Pastures fine. All gr: 








done. Timothy is ripe, but no _ haying 
has ben done. 
the ground. Tomatoes are dying. Most 
vines, including melons, are spoiled. The 
weeds and grass are smothering what was 
left of garden truck. Here is a fine field 
for an optimist.—A. B. Warner. 

Harrison County, (nw) Mo., July 30th— 
Still it rains. 
work was done; this week it has show- 
ered all week. 
not cut, and still going down. Corn looks 
fair where it was worked. Timothy. and 
clover going down and molding. Grount 
is so soft that teams can’t get in the 
fields. Grass very washy. Flies bad on 
stock. Hogs doing very well. Most too 
wet for sheep to do well. Horse buyers 
purchasing a good many horses for war 
purposes. It looks like more rain.—S. 
Meredith. 

Daviess County, (nw) Mo., July 26th- 
Wet weather is worse than last year's 
drouth. 
vate, four days out of the week. Do not 
believe farmers will get to save oats oF 
wheat. Corn looks well, considering the 
amount of rain.—J. O. Metcalf. 

Holt County, (nw) Mo., July 30th— 
Fine weather for field work; from 20 to 


Potatoes have rotted in 


Last week a fair lot of 


Lots of wheat and oats 


Too wet to cut grain or culti- 


per cent of timothy and alfalfa has 


been put up. Some wheat cutting, yet 
little wheat stacked. Many oats down 
too bad to cut. 
badly in the shock. . 
the 24th to date. Local hail storms doing 
much damage to corn and fruit. Pota-: 
toes rotting badly. Much timothy and 
alfalfa hay spoiled with the rain.—J. A. 
Milne. 

Andrew County,-(nw) Mo., July 30th— 
We have had 27 inches of rainfall since 
May 18th. Crops on the bottoms are lost; 
on the upland corn will average a 75 per 
cent crop. Wheat is in the shock, but 38 
damaged some by the rains. Hay harvest 
is on, and if the weather clears up We 
will save a big hay crop. Alfalfa is good, 
and the second crop is in the mow, but 
was blackened some by the rains. The 


Wheat sprouting very 
tain every day from 


t. Corn, 


cents; eggs, 14 cents; hens, 9 cents, 


butter-fat, 23 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 
Livingston County, (nc) Mo., July aist. 
—Cloudy, misty, foggy; rain every 4 
this week. Some hay cut last week lying 
on the ground yet. 
fine; nearly all tasseled. Pastures fine, 
all live stock thriving well. Numbers 
horses and mules being shipped out for 
European purposes. Nearly all 
culverts in bad  condition.—Robert 
Evans. ; 
Worth County, (nw) Mo., July 30th 
Too much rain, and still raining. About 


Early cor! looking 
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spring made a good catch. 
it has been for 

Oats will start 
about 65 cents; 
around $).— 


the 
iver higher than 
rs, and still rising 
45 cents; corn 
59 to $7.50; steers, 
Gould, 
vette County, 
eather of the 
vith us. The 


(w) Mo., July 31st.— 
last two months is 
damage done by the 
n fly shows more since they are 
ng than ever before. Some fields 
not cut, and others yield from two 

bushels per acre; poor quality; 
hardly fit for chicken feed. Oats 
damaged by storms and rain, Corn 
plands looks fine, but bottom lands 
d shape. Pastures in fine trim. Some 


rotting on the trees.—Henry A. 
eperkoetter. 
oper County, (c) Mo., July 3ist.— 


timothy crop in this county has been 
ily put away. Corn is looking fine, 
rain fell here Friday morning, giving 
farmers a smile to wear. The sec- 
rop of clover is good. Cowpeas and 
veans have been sown in large quanti- 
throughout this county, and there 
be a large number of spring lambs 
here this fall. Wheat is averaging 
12 to 18 bushels. Oats are also mak- 
good average.—E. R. Engholm. 


ILLINOIS. 

(ec) UL, July 29th.— 

the 20th. Corn 

e, but some weedy. An abun- 
of timothy and red top hay. Live 
doing fine, as pastures are good. 

toes and all kinds of garden truck in 

and wheat is 


rke 
two 
ig fin 


County, 
showers since 


dance. Oats are good, 
crop.—EMie Stanfield, 
glas County, (ec) Il., July 29th.— 
t threshing slow, on account of rain. 
ig of oats very slow work; all fin- 
mostly cut one way; ragged bun- 
Timothy hay put up; some is cut 
ed on account of the time used in 
sting of oats. Hogs still well.— 
Heit. 
ewell County, (c) TIL, July 30th.— 
wheat has been threshed which 


to 49 bushels per acre. 
back on account of the 
Oats are most all cut. Corn is 
ling out, lcoking fine. Much of the 
that was sown with the oats got 
ered by the heavy oats. New clo- 
s looking as good as could be ex- 
-Wm. J. Hess, 
Salle County, (ne) TIL, 


ged from 25 
shing is held 


July 24th.— 


il laid by. Early corn commencing 
issel. La Salle county has the best 
crop it has had for a number of 


vill be finished next week, 
er permitting. Timothy hay a light 
had bad haying weather. Third 
g of alfafa will soon be ready. Pas- 


cutting v, 


short. Potatoes good. Not many 
or colts this year. New seeding of 
light. Considerable alfalfa will be 


this fall.—L. C. Rinker. 

County, (c) Il., July 27th—We 
had some warm growing weather 
past week. Corn has made a nice 
ing the last few days. Threshing 


Farmers will 
a crop. 
some hogs dying.— 
Johnson. 
ngston County, (ne) IIL, July 28th. 
ll too much rain, greatly interfering 
oat harvesting, threshing and hay 
ng, especially alfalfa and clover. Oats 
. splendid crop, if not too much dam- 
by wet weather. Corn is doing 


, but is from two to three weeks late, 


a late fall at best to 
Pastures fine. Stock 
No disease among 
Pig crop very light. Potatoes and 
en truck the best ever. No fruit of 
‘ind to speak of. Large crop of new 
obiles, and notes given in payment 
ne. Is now and has been raining for 
past twenty hours, and is now be- 
ng a serious matter. Farmers sell- 
id corn for 75 cents a bushel, deliv- 
it local grain elevators. Land sell- 
$225 to $300 per acre, and very lit- 
Yr sale at that price. Livingston 
- farmers consider our farm lands a 

’ good thing to keep.—J. T. Kay. 
ton County, (c) IIL, July 3ist.—In- 
t and excessive rains. Little thresh- 
e. Wheat and rye sprouting in 
no stacking done. Oats a heavy 
much can not be harvested with 
Pastures luxuriant, and all stock 
g well. Great acreage of corn ruined 
river and creek bottoms by suc- 
inundations. Some fine’ corn. 
timothy hay to make yet. Fine 


will require 
re the crop. 


crop; no peaches. Rural mail car- 
complain of damaged hilly roads 
g repair. Several barns lost by 


Weeds and wild lettuce a men- 
E. H. Diehl. 


KANSAS. 
vn County, 


hain! Rain! 


ng. 
farmers. 








(ne) Kan., July 31st.— 
Another big soaker 
day morning. A very hard time 
¢ farm work done. Old settlers say 
ever knew a wet spell to hang on 


z. Hard time getting hay cured 
getting it wet. It takes about 
lays to cure it, because it is extra 


Wheat and oats not all cut yet. 
with engines on binders, they were 








unable to 
about 19 


eut all the wet pieces. Only 
per cent of grain in stack or 
threshed. Yield not as good as expected 
five weeks ago, but is about the average. 
Corn is practically all laid by; some laid 
itself by. It all has a good color; stand 
is thinner than usual. Early corn is ear- 
ing. There will be a bumper crop of 
weeds. The coldest summer nights I have 
ever known.—Stanley Smith. 
NEBRASKA. 

Colfax County, (ec) Neb., July 29th.— 
Steady rain, starting the 26th and last- 
ing forty-eight hours, gave us about six 
inches of water. Heavy fog this morn- 
ing. Many acres of wheat are standing 
in water, and can not be cut. The wheat 
that is in shocks is sprouting fast, and 
can not be threshed or stacked. Oats are 
in about the same condition as wheat. 
Corn Jate, weedy, and progressing slowly 
on account of the cool and cloudy weather 
—and much of it drowned out. Pastures 
good, and stock doing ‘well. Roads in a 
very pad condition, and very likely the 
rain is not over yet.—John J. Krula. 

Martin County, (s) Minn., July 31st.— 
Raining hard again this morning. Early 
oats cut: commenced on late ones, but 
will be impossible to get them on low 
ground if it doesn’t quit raining. Most 
all the clover hay crop put up, but in 
poor shape. Corn tasseling.—M. H. Sil- 
cox. 


MINNESOTA, 
County, (nw) Minn., July 29th.— 
We have had ten days without rain, but 
had a nice shower today. The small grain 
looks fine. Prospects for a big crop in 
the Red River valley. Corn is four weeks 
Jate; had too much rain in June. Some 
lowland crops all drowned out. Potatoes 


Polk 


fine, but acreage short, on account of 
being too wet. Hay fine; some can not 
be cut.—L. E. Olson. 





Corn Belt Weather 





The following table, which will appear 
every week till the first of September, 
will give the rainfall and temperature in- 
formation necessary to forecast the prob- 
able corn yield according to the method 
given in our Boys’ Corner of June 4th: 
Average rainfall for week of 

July 2ith to 30th, for seven 

corn belt states ..... 64seeenoskee Cem 
Ideal rainfall .ccocsccse evessccecck& INCHES 
LOWS .TAINTAN ccccecccess oeeccceslcs memes 
Northern Illinois Tainfall eae ao 1.5 inches 
Southern Illinois and eastern 

Missouri rainfall ....... oe & inch 
Western Missouri and Kansas 

TRAMIOU . 6asnctene vice wehveleow. bei boca mane 
Nebraska rainfall .........+e..+e2-4 inches 
Indiana rainfall ...... RCeRin a wieee: a MOE 
ee errr ey re -8 inch 
Average temperature for seven 


73 degrees 
.72 degrees 
.70 degrees 


corn belt states for the week. 
{deal temperature ...... Dexachaike 
Iowa temperature 





The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1915. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 119 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to -_— 27, 1915.) 








WPM DNS 125s b.g:.e-cess.owinaaasoaia end ..194 
Milwaukee, NNT ir ova a?o Balad. aicis. hate oc aiera aed 88 
POE ENS, areas Sasscccnescasanyer 7 
St. Paul. Mink. <...cc00% scaaelgchare renwal 107 
Pee Me REO FUME Sicisescwarns ences coone Of 
Madison, 11 2S am a Ee Ae AOE 75 
Charles City, 19Wa <occssccoscesesie 22-109 
Dubuque, lowa Re ee re cari tat F 95 
DEVOMDOEL, TOME cccccccvicccncessaneses 107 
IGS MOUICE. TOWER. ca sbcccicvacavcswee's 122 
POOR, LOUD ciecesc tse vciciev es la tabemsaeea 129 
RS? BNL 16 -4:0:0,05 cbse a spe oibo sw aaeeimecd 129 
gS Os er ee ‘eaten ere 109 
TAMEAIDAL, MGs cnc cvsessicssies nase o¥ee 136 
Bie SEOUIAG DE oislwe os cok sis a scot nein wnedls 124 
Wee ENE SE gol a ciecaw «arab alg b:e-warsie ease 64 
Baringhield, MO, cecicesccccccscscvscses 84 
Columbia, Mo. 

Kansas @ ity, Mo. 4 
Topeka, in - 156 
Wichita, Kan. 23 
DOGRE: CITY, TOOT, cick scccccvieccesaenee 123 
Concordia, Kam. ....cc.ccccscccccce bck 
North Pl: ‘tte, (oS a eee ee 176 
Lincoln, NE or scstecasn aatsraiears os AiG 98 
6 AD ee ee rrr re 96 
Sioux City, acc. ba ik o.a0 Sad ee wR ROK a 136 
gp ee A: rerreri rrr ee 138 
Valentine, Neb. .cccccccccscccccceseces 142 
Rapid City, S. De cccccccsccccvccccsece 133 
Pierre, S. SEV EONSK Aa edeeeden@ aaa ovale 
IEE. Se, By vos ain ale. 6 n004 a 6d 60445 048 102 
Moorhead, a ST ereT rT Te TTC TT 121 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. ......cceceee aemedes 73 
Bismarck, RMN 6c Actas coquinas ees 141 
Williston, N. D. ceccsciscsvcsccescctves 69 
Cheyenne, Lb Pre Seer rrr er Ce 114 
Denver, Cold. ccccccccccctcccscccsoves 119 
TH Paes, TORR. cc cdvccsccvscccdceescsns 105 


Santa Fe, 
Phoenix, 
Salt Lake 
30ise, Idaho 





Spokane, Wash. 

Seattle, Wash.  .ccccccscscccoes iouedau 69 
Portland, Ore. ...-.eceesccceee Peery 75 
San Francisco, Cal. .......... <nwd.d.b eee 


Kansas Crops 


The Kansas winter wheat crop, which 

was estimated on June 19th to be 139,700,- 
v00 bushels, was estimated by the same 
correspondent, on July 25th, to be 115,- 
700,000 bushels, the reduction being ac- 
counted for by the heavy rains during 
the wheat harvest, and some hail which 
caused considerable damage. Compara- 
tively little threshing has been done. The 
acreage planted to corn is estimated to be 





about 14 per cent less than last year, and 
the smallest since 1882. The average 
condition is given as 74.6 per cent. In 
the western half of the state the pros- 
pects for a crop are good, but in the 
southeastern counties the prospect is not 
so favorable. The yield of oats is esti- 
mated at 39,000,000 bushels. 


Our Weekly Market Letter 


August 2, 1915. The 
States is breaking all 
former records, mainly because of the 
enormous war orders for all kinds of 
merchandise; but in other lines, of busi 
ness the reports are not so satisfactory, 
and there is a superabundance of money 
in the west as a result of great agricul- 
tural prosperity during a time of slack 
business. Hence, the low rates of intcr- 
est prevailing, with the Chicago financial 
institutions still making loans at o% to 4% 
per cent. On the Board of Trade specula- 
tion in wheat is carried on extensively, 
with frequent wide fluctuations in prices, 
requiring liberal margins. Wheat sells 


still far higher than a year ago, recent 
sales for deliveries in future mouths be- 
while corn 





Chicugo, foreign 


trade of the United 


ing around 25 cents higher, 

and oats show very much smaller ad- 
vances. Weather conditions, as is cus- 
tomary at this seasun of the year, are 


big factors in making wheat prices, and 
great interest is just now shown in 
ports concerning the northwestern spring 
wheat crop. At different times recently, 
the wet weather has delayed threshing in 
the winter wheat states, rendering a late 
movement to market certain, while sev- 
eral places in the Dakotas and southern 
Minnesota reported black rust. With the 
old crop of wheat mostly used up in this 
country, world’s stocks showed in a re- 
cent week a decrease of 6,750,000 bushels, 
compared to a gain a year ago of 6,3 
bushels, notwithstanding a marked falling 
off in exports from ail countries. Lack of 
ocean tonnage will be a big factor in the 
grain export business the coming season, 
as, owing to the fact that the grain ex- 
port business has been light for weeks, 
many steamers have been going into car- 
rying other freights, and a scarcity of 
boats during September, October and No- 
vember is probable. Northern parts of 
the corn belt report a late corn crop, and 
the oats harvest is late also, with the 
east bare of old oats. In central Illinois, 
a scarcity of farm hands is reported, with 
harvesting of oats and wheat going for- 
ward at the same time, and both showing 
record-breaking yields. 

Timothy seed sold at $4.50 to $5.50 per 
100 pounds; clover seed at $8.50 to $13.25 
per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at $1.55 to 
$1.6014 per bushel. Potatoes are bringing 
45 to 52 cents per bushel for new, and 
eggs of the best grade sell at 16% to 17 
cents, with extras at 21% cents for fillers 
and 22% cents for cartons. Butter brings 
23 to 25 cents, with extras to grocers at 
27 cents for tubs and 28 cents for prints. 

Cattle prices have undergone marked 
reactions recently, and since the early 
part of July many grass cattle have de- 
clined all of $1 per 109 pounds, while even 
good corn-fed cattle have fallen from 40 
to 50 cents, with the loss on prime steers 
from 15 to 25 cents. And these reductions 
were made in the face of decreasing re- 
ceipts, the dearness of beef in the retail 
markets of the country having brought 
about a much curtailed general demand. 
Naturally, the thin, light-weight, grassy 
cattle suffer the greatest decline in prices, 
as the quarantine imposed on account of 
the prevalence of foot and mouth disease 
forbids any shipments of stockers and 
feeders from here, giving the packers the 
chance to fix prices, since they have no 
competition from outside buyers. A good 
many Texas grass cattle have reached the 
southwestern markets in recent weeks, 


re- 


and they are a weakening element, as 
they are preferred by slaughterers to the 
native grass cattle. Then Kansas and 


Oklahoma are going to market their grass 
cattle from two to three weeks earlier 
than usual, and their movement will in- 
crease until the maximum Volume is 
reached late in August, while Texas cat- 
tle shipments will be strung out for sev- 
eral weeks. There is a large export de- 
mand for fat beeves that can not be sat- 
isfied in this country, and Chicago pack- 
ers are making some good purchases in 
Canada, about ‘2,500 head having been 
purchased in Toronto in a recent week at 
$8.75 to $9.10. Most of the highest priced 
cattle selling on the Chicago market have 
been fed silage, its use increasing rapidly, 
while other fancy beeves have been fat- 
tened on shelled corn and alfalfa. It is 
a significant fact that last year Wisconsin 
cut 36 per cent of its corn crop for silos, 
Michigan 28 per cent, Ilinois 9 per cent, 
and Iowa 6 per cent, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture. During the 
past week prices rallied after an opening 
decline, the continued light receipts forc- 
ing an advance on desirable offerings. The 
bulk of the steers sold at $8.50 to $10, 


with a few weighty steers taken as high 
as $1).25, 
at $10.30. 


and a carload of prime yearlings 
Inferior to fair grass steers of 





light weight sold at $5.89 to $7.45, with 
common to medium warmed-up steers at 


$7.50 to $8.45, medium t» good handy 
steers at $8.50 to $8.85, and good to 
choice corn-feds at $8.90 to $9.30. Good 


to prime yearling steers went at $8.75 to 
$10.80, and butchering cows and heifers 
sold at $5.20 to $9.80, whilc cutters sold 
at $4.60 to $5.15, canners at $3.25 to $4.55, 
and bulls at $5 to $7.75. Calves sold any- 
where from $5 to $11 per 100 pounds for 
coarse heavy to prime light vealers. The 
best butcher cows sold at $7.75 to $8. 
Grassy cows were 15 to 25 cents lower for 
the week, and bulls sold off that much. 


Hogs are selling at a fast widening 
range of prices, this being of yearly oc- 


currence at this season, when large num- 
bers of grassy hogs and fattened sows 
are shipped in. These consignments are 


kept on the downward movement most 
of the time, selling at lower prices often 
when the best light shipping hogs are 
advancing. It seems now probable that 
the spread in prices between the poorest 
and the best hogs will soon be as much 
as $2 per 100 pounds, Naturally, the 
eastern shipping demand constitutes the 
main element of strength in the market, 
this outlet having been liberal most of 
the time for quite a number of weeks, 
while for heavy packing grades of hogs 
there is no outside buying competition. 
The hogs recently marketed have aver- 
aged in weight 241 pounds, which is the 
heaviest average recorded since last Sep- 
tember. A week earlier the average was 
236 pounds, one year 2go 24) pounds, and 
two years ago 216 pounds. Fresh pork 
consumption continues on a large scale, 
largely because of its relative cheapness 
compared with other meats, and there is 
also a large domestic and export demand 


for eured hog meats, but the lard trade 
drags, especially on export account. Late 
sales of hogs were made at $6 to $7.70, 
with pigs at $6.25 to $7.60. Prime light 
shipping hogs sold highest, with prime 
heavy shipping hogs at $7.15. Heavy 
packing hogs sold at $6 to $6.45. 


Spring lambs comprise most of the dail 
offerings displayed in the sheep house, 
with most of them hailing from the Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana and othei 
ranges, as the southern crop of lambs is 
mostly out of the way, while not a great 
many native lambs remain to be shipped. 
tange a are offered in fair num- 
bers, but the aggregate offerings of lambs, 
yearlings and sheep are much smaller 


than in former years. Some recent rallies 
have taken place in prices, but most of 
the time the local packers have held va!- 
ues down, with sales no higher than a 
year ago. However, the last quotatior 

are away up, with lambs going at $7 to 
$9.15, yearlings at $6 to $7.5), wethers at 
$6 to $6.85, ewes at $4.75 to $6.60, and 
bucks at $4.50 to 


$5.25. 

At a time when fewer horses were re- 
quired, more than usual arrived, and last 
week’s market was not a very satisfac- 
tory one. British agents purchased moéd- 
erately on the basis of $150 for mounts to 
$200 for high-class gunners, this outlet 
ceasing at the week's close. Farm horses 
sold at $85 to $120, with good farm mares 
selling up to $169. Some horses of a fair 
to middling kind brought $115 to $159, 
and a few choice big chunks sold at $209 
to $225. 4 


The Automobile Guide 


For the Beginner 
and the Expert 


It contains a world of in- 
formation of value to 
every man who is inter- 
ested in automobiles. 
There is a very complete 
index for instant refer- 
ence. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and is 
written in amoste learand 
understandable way. It 
takes up every possible 
subject relating to the 
automobile; how to avoid 
| trouble, and how to cor- 
rect it. 
There are special chap- 




















Over 500 Pages 
-Limp Leather Bound 


ters on the gas engine; cooling systems; 


fuels; carburetors; ignition; ‘*timing’’ 
and balancing; gas engine operation; 
clutches; transmissions; the drive; the 
differential; the running gear; tires; 
brakes; ball and roller bearings; lubri- 
eants and lubrication; motoreycles; elec- 
trices; electricity; dynamos and motors; 
storage batteries; methods of- circuit 
changing; how to run an automobile; 
overhauling the car; starting and lighting 
of automobiles. 


A Real Investment for Auto Owners 


The Automobile Guide should be in the 
hands of every man who has anything to 
do with an automobile. It wilt save it 
eost many times and in many ways. Price 
$1.50 per copy. Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR-LIVE STOGK SALES 


ial ins 


Lewis and others, ] 


Mercer County Short-horn Breed- 


wre a "Pemberton, Towa Falls, Ia. 
New Providence, 


Anoka Farms, W: 


H. Jackson, Avoca, 
la 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


—Glen Moss, Garden Prairie, 





Emmetsburg, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 


” MeMuilen, Estherville, La. 





. Fredericksburg, 
Bigelow & Son, 


Wegter, Sheldon, 


— , H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
J. & . DeYoung, Sheldon, 





tH ta y 


, Brewster, Minn. 
Bey oo Beaver hs — 


5. 3: A, Deva & Sons, Marble Beck, 


_N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn, 


. Me rfeld & Sons, 


2 i? bin? he? be? Be be | D's S's 


he oe 


Neville, Aurelia, 


—Hunter & Thompson, 
J ¢ i », Cedar Falls, Ia, 


Dee 
ten 


a ory bard Pf re} bj bj by 


POLAND CHINAS. 


*. Forrest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
2. C. Forrest & Son, Miles, Ia.; 


2s—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, 
—s. L. R — & he Ames, Iowa. 


& Son, Edgewood, 

, St. James, Minn, 

‘el -Jas. Lawler, Clare, 
). 22—Ruebel Bros., 





CHESTER WHITES. 

, Knoxville, Iowa, 
M. Boyer & Sons, F i 
HAMPSHIRES. 
0—Clayton Messenger, 


Db. S. Lyon & Sons, 


PERCHERONS. 


HIGH-GRADE SHEEP. 
—Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


vho desire to make changes in or discon- 
vertisements already running must have 
f such discontinuance or change reach ns not 
in Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
order to be sure of same being made. 
) applies to advertisements requiring class- 
i . Our pages begin to go to 
rotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
le after pages aremadeup. Ne 
wever, can usually be inserted if received 
Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


1 Leonard & Sons, 
> a public sale on September 8th 
high-grade western ewes. 
rs will be given later.—Advertis- 














poe Iowa, writes 











Mr. Gruss has a good 


herd of Scotch cattle, and is nicely lo- 
cated adjoining Greenfield.—Advertising 
Notice. 

J. L. Dickerson, of Knoxville, Iowa, is 
arranging for a Chester White sale, Oc- 
tober 28th, when he expects to sell “some 
fifty head of boars and gilts that are of 
very attractive breeding, and promise to 
be the good kind their good breeding indi- 
cates. The herd is strong in the prize- 
winning, sale-topping Lenora blood, and 
is headed by the champion Elmo Chief. 
Particulars as to the sale offering will be 
given later.—Advertising Notice. 

W. <A. McHenry, of Denison, Iowa, 
breeder of Aberdeen Angus cattle, reports 
the sale of the Pride pull, Papula 183794, 
to Heese Bros., of Earling, lowa. Papula 
was sired by the champion Glenfoil Thick 
Set 2d, and has for dam Pride McHenry 
13th, a daughter of Heather Blackbird, a 
bull that won the champion prize over all 
breeds at the Illinois State Fair, winning 

$220 in prizes. Mr. McHenry still has 
good bulls of serviceable ageS that he will 
be pleased to price. Send for a bull cata- 
log.—Advertising Notice. 

Messrs. G. F. and C. W. Kahl, of Ger- 
mania, lowa, have two separate herds of 
swine—one of Durocs and one of Chester 
Whites. A year ago they were punished 
severly with cholera, which forced their 
breeding operations to a low ebb. They 
are back again, however, this year with 
a good crop of each breed, and a little 
later will invite Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers needing breeding stock to write them 
or come and look over their herds. These 
gentlemen are good caretakers, and the 
blood lines they employ are well known. 
In a later issue we will give further par- 
ticulars regarding both herds.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


MERFELD’S DUROC SALE 


A Duroc Jersey boar and sow sale of 
more than usual importance has been 
staged by M. E. Merfeld & Sons, of 
Greene, lowa, for August 20th. The sale 
is of importance, first, from the general 
high character of the herd; second, be- 
cause they are selling the best boars on 
the farm, which includes all the herd 
boars. Merfeld & Sons have bought lib- 
erally of good individuals, carrying up- 
to-date, popular blood lines, close up to 
the preed’s aristocrats. Merfeld’s Won- 
der has been of great value to this herd. 
He is the product of the mating. of Crim- 
son Wonder Again and H. A.’s Queen. 
Besides his being the sire of many of 
the dams of those listed in the sale, 
twelve boars and three gilts of last Au- 
gust farrow sell sired by him: They are 
very large, have uniform rich cherry col- 
or, and in type conform closely to that of 
the Crimson Wonder family. The boars 
are out of the four sows, Duchess B. 2d, 
by Defender; Queen of Colonels, by King 
the Colonel; Lucile 2d, by Gawley’s Prince, 
and Robert’s Model, by Chief Protection— 
the latter being first prize sow at Des 
Moines in 1913, and she is included in 


the sale. The two main present herd’ 


boars are Colonel K. and Chief's Colonel 
Jr., and both are included in the sale. 
Both boars have sired a good line of 
young stuff in this herd. The best litter 
of spring pigs seen by the writer this 
year is one of eight sirc:l by Chief's Col- 
onel Jr., and out of a Merfeld’s Wonder 
sow. It was bought in dam at the Mer- 
feld sale last winter. Three top spring 
boars by Chief’s Colonel J. sell in the 
sale. Their dam is Robert’s Model, the 
sow above referred to. Eleven boars of 
September farrow sell by Colonel K. The 
buyer looking for a tried sire, after look- 
ing over the get of Colonel K. and Chief's 
Colonel J., will searcely fail to be im- 
pressed with these boars; and especially 
if interested in the big type. Chief's 
Colonel J. is decidedly a big type boar. 
He stands very high, is extremely lengthy, 
yet very smooth and even. He has a 
small, well-set ear and a rich cherry col- 
or. Six of the Colonel K. fall boars are 
cut of Defender’s Jewel, by Defender, 
It is among these that one can find real 
prespective herd boars. Remember that 
Chief's Jewel is the dam of Repeater, a 
prospective winner at the Frisco show. 
Two of the three lIlustrator boar pigs 
will not lack for admirers sale day. They 
are of the same character as the fall pig 
Lexheimer sold in his last winter sale 
for $250. Ask for the catalog. Read the 
announcement.—Advertising Notice. 


ALOEN ANDERSON’S CHESTERS. 


The card appears elsewhere in this is- 
sue of Mr. Alden Anderson, the progres- 
sive young Chester White breedér at 
Story City, Iowa. Mr. Anderson has a 
great line-up of pigs this year. He suc- 
ceeded in raising 22) head. Around 150 
of them are early pigs, and very large 
and thrifty. Chief Select, the old stand- 
by herd boar, is still the conspicuous fig- 
ure in this herd. When we stop to think 
of the great herd boars scattered over 
the Chester White belt, sired by Chief 
Select, we are quite sure that no boar 
ean surpass him as a sire. Many of them 
have carried away first prize and cham- 
pionship ribbons. Chief Select and his 
son, Outlook, are the sires of the greater 
part of the present crop of spring pigs. 
Mr. Anderson will be at the lowa State 
Fair this morth with some of his stock. 
Be sure to look him up; and meantime, 
if needing a boar, write or call on him 
at Story City.—Advertising Notice. 

UITTENBOGAARD’S POLANDS. 

With thiS issue begins the advertise- 
ment of Harry Uittenbogaard, of Archer, 
Iowa. He is offering Poland China boars 
of February and March farrow that are as 
big and lengthy asethe largest. Mr. Uit- 
tenbogaard has never bred any other kind 
of a hog except the big kind. His founda- 
tion stock was selected years ago from 
the choicest of the big ones sold by Peter 
Mouw and Peter Ellerbroek. To get the 
necessary boars to carry on the work of 
maintaining the size and merit of those 
he started with, he paid up into the hun- 
dreds of dollars. But he got the boars. 
Two such massive boars with extraordi- 
nary size as Longfellow Again and Rue- 
bel’s Jumbo, the present herd boars, are 
rarely seen in one herd. We wish that 
every breeder now claiming to have big 
type siuff could make comparison with 
Uittenbogaard’s boars. And his sows are 


§ Besides the pigs by 
boars, he has ten February 
Jurnbo, one of the big sons 


sale, at which time 
* about sixty head. 
eard and write him 
if needing a boar.—Advertising Notice. 


KRUMM’S POLAND CHINAS. 

Charlie Krumm, 
is to get to know 
about big Poland Chinas, 
the game for many 
profitable to him, because he 
makes them so good that people are anx- 


will hold a bred sow 


Uittenbogaard’s 


To get to know 


been spending some of his surplus money 


he hasn’t been off the farm long enough 
at any one time to neglect the welfare of 
the good pigs we saw on a recent visit 


Black Orange the best living son of Big 
At any rate he comprises 
all one would wish for in a big yearling. 
Visitors at the farm will be much pleased 
with his get—not a poor pig or a spotted 
pig is to be found by him. i ixty 
eight inches long, the same in heart girth, 
i He has a nine-inch 
A dozen fall boars 
which have been selected with much care. 
Lots of herd boar i 


boar that is eighty inches long and stands 
—as Charlie says—five inches higher than 
a kerosene barrel. 
PS ganic boars weighed on an Rite 


Krumm’s Chief Price, the greatest hans 
been successfuly treated with the simul- 
taneous method for preventing hog chol- 
up the advertisement, 
information desired. 
Farmer when -writing.— 


KAHL’S CHESTERS. 
the well-known Chester 
White breeder at Germania, Iowa, 
this time the best crop of spring pigs 
years this Wallaces’ 


Mr. E. H. Kahl, 


great boar, Chickasaw Kossuth. This boar 
is certainly a wonder. ‘ ( 
in the aged class at Sioux City 


He won first place 


judge he would weigh right close to 900 
pounds, and he is very active. 
expects to exhibit him at Des Moines this 
month, and he looks good enough 


Iot of pigs this year 
y have unusual length, 
have great backs, the best of feet, 
boars are sired by him also. 
was Lge sold to G. M. Smith, of St. 

5. Two others of 
the same litter are very choice. 
particular we like 
than the one he sold. 


good herd. We might add that Mr. 
i herd so well that he 
took four gilts at $50 each.—Advertising 


some ways better 


Mr. B. C. Marts, of Hampton, Iowa, is 
ready to describe and quote prices on his 
, February and March Duroc Jer- 
J i Mr. Marts is a breeder 
the big Duroc—the i i 
Fancy’s Victor, 
one of the largest of his kind, and good 
enough to win first place a year ¢ 
Ohio State Fair. 
blood for western 
herd boar is I Am Golden Model 6th, s 
ond prize under-year boar at Des Moines 
last year, and a litter 
i A visit to the herd 
time ago found abundance of evidence of 
ity Back in June, Mr. Marts sold 
one of his Fancy’s Victor boars for $75, 
to go to Nebraska. 
others just as good as this one. 
one can separate out about a dozen that 
there is very little difference in. T 


the main herd 


mate to the junior 


There are a lot of 


Victor, and they speak most favorably for 
i i Those of later farrow 
mostly by I Am Golden Model 6th, and a 


them to go out. 
has one litter by 
and out of a John’s 
A few good boars are by 
Diamond Select, the big young boar doing 
such good work in the A. L. Nevi 


Ohio Chief sow. 


herd will be found worth while if in need 
up the announcement 


IMMUNED BIG TYPE DUROC JERSEY 
PIG LE. 


& Son, ‘Monroe, 


from their “exceptionally 00d big, smooth, 


2 too, and are backed by prize win- 
_ Most of the pigs are sired 


Ww alteme yer bred hog of champion anc es- 
have extra feeding 


rest of the pigs are sired by Jumbo Won- 
der and Long Wonder 
winning ancestry. 
the sire of most of Messrs. 
type Duroc pigs 
those this year not sired by .« 
der are out of Jumbo Wonder dams. 
attractive, and the 
the kind that sell themselves when a 
ers see them, and especially at the very 
reasonable prices they ask. Messrs. Cra- 
immuned their pigs by the 
and are ready to hear 
; t in buying Duroc 
pigs that are big and that have the qual- 
ity » They will also be glad to have 
those interested to make them a visit, 


Again, also of prize 
Jumbo Wonder was 


a year ago, and some of 


double treatment, 








and see for themselves the good, big kind 
they are raising. They are nicely lo- 
cated, adjoining town on the north, and 
deal honorably with their customers, of- 
fering customers the privilege of return- 
ing a pig that might not be satisfactory. 
See announcement elsewhere in this issue, 
and kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing.—Advertising Notice. 


THOMPSON’S DUROCS, 


Mr. E. A. Thompson, of Terril, Iowa, 
would be pleased to hear from Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers in need of a Duroc Jer- 
sey boar. He has both spring and fall 
boars to offer that are of well-known, 
standard breeding. Big Crimson Colonel 
is the sire of a large part of the spring 
pigs. He comes from the Crimson Won- 
ders on the sire’s side, while his dam is 
by King the Colonel. A number. of pigs 
are by Colonel Redeemer, he by Redeem- 
er, and out of a King the Colonel sow. 
Both the above herd boars are for sale. 
They can be had worth the money. Big 
Crimson Colonel is the making of a big, 
rangy boar. A Yearling son of King the 
Colonel is also being offered. The fall 
boars are by Model Inventor, by Missouri 
Model Top Jr. Three of these are out of 
Miss Choice Goods, by the noted H. A.’s 
Choice Goods, and four are out of Crim- 
son Beauty, by King the Colonel. Mr. 
Thompson will be glad to describe and 
quote prices on his stock to those inter- 
ested. Note his card in this issue.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


BE CAREFUL ABOUT THE SERUM. 


The immunizing of hogs against cholera 
by the use of serum unquestionably saves 
the farmers of the country a vast amount 
of money, where a reliable serum is used. 
The important thing is to see that the 
serum is thoroughly reliable, and ’that the 
hogs are properly vaccinated. You should 
know, before you use the serum, from 
whence it comes, and of the standing of 
the people back of the product. This is 
most important, there being a whole lot 
of serum used that is weak and ineffective 
—and in some cases the cause of the 
spread of disease. Good serum can not 
be produced in a minute, and under any 
and all conditions. It must be made, to 
be safe, in a properly equipped serum 
plant, and by those who are experienced. 
A serum that enjoys a reputation unex- 
celled is the Pittman-Moore anti-hog 
cholera serum, the product of the Pitt- 
man-Moore Co., of 110 N. Capitol Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. This serum is prepared 
only at their Moreland Biological Farm 
under United States License No. 6, and 
this plant is said to be the best equipped 
serum plant in the country. It costs a 
good deal to make this serum, and it is 
the highest priced serum on the market. 
It is sold only through veterinarians, and 
they pay for this serum a higher price, 
but the buyer has the satisfaction of 
knowing that it is made only under the 
most favorable conditions, and in a thor- 
oughly sanitary laboratory, by sanitary 
experts, and that there is absolutely no 
question of the value of the product. If 
our readers can obtain the Pittman-Moore 
anti-hog cholera serum, they need not 
hesitate to pay the price, because it is 
worth it, and they can obtain some very 
interesting details as to the splendid 
Moreland Biological Farm, by writing the 
Pittman-Moore Co. at the above address. 
They have issued a very interesting and 
instructive booklet, “Hogs and How to 
Keep Them Healthy,’ which they will be 
glad to send you a copy of, and to answer 
any questions with regard to their serum 
that you may wish to ask. Their trade- 
mark on a bottle of serum is a guarantee 
of quality, and a careful investigation on 
the part of those desiring to buy serum 
will convince them that this trade-mark 
stands for something in the production of 
serum. A _ postal card or letter request 
will bring the booklet above referred to, 
and also answers to any questions you 
may wish to ask with regard to hog 
cholera serums, and the Pittman-Moore 
serum in particular.—Advertising Notice. 


SANITARY HOG TROUGHS. 


We again call attention to the very de- 
sirable hog troughs which W. A. McCol- 
Iough & Sons, of Webster City, lowa, 
are manufacturing. Their troughs pro- 
vide a place for each pig, and he does 
not face other pigs, so he can not inter- 
fere with other pigs feeding. The eight- 
foot trough feeds fifteen 250 to 300-pound 
hogs ata time. A feed fountain is placed 
at one end of the trough, so that in slop- 
ping young pigs, you can get the slop in 
the trough without their climbing all over 
you to get at it. Perhaps the feature 
that will appeal most, about the McCol- 
lough & Sons’ troughs, is the cleaning 
feature. You release two catches, and 
you can turn this trough over, getting rid 
of any dirt there might be in the trough. 
In the winter-time, if there is ice, it 
can not stay in this trough when dumped. 
The sanitary feature of this trough is 
alone worth all of the cost, and our read- 
ers who have not secured the interesting 
circular matter Messrs. McCollough & 
Sons have issued, should send for it, 
mentioning the advertisement on page 
1960.—Advertising Notice. 

THE IOWA STATE whe ge 

Our readers should make their plans to 
attend the lowa State Fair, which wiil 
open on August 25th and close September 
3d. As usu: al, ample camping grounds will 

fF 





be provided, and those who wish to camp 
out during the week can easily secure 
tents and space right on the grounds. The 


efforts of the st: i fair management have 
been to make it thoroughly educational in 
eharacter in all lines, and the fair of 1915 
will surely be that. There will be daily 
lectures and demonstrations on subjects 
of vital interest to farmers and _ stock 
growers each day, at the loWa State Col- 
lege building. There will be daily lee- 
tures, baby health contests, and demon- 
strations of kindred topics, at the Wom- 
en and Children’s Building. The highway 
commission exhibit will be an interesting 
study for those interested in the good 
roads question: in fact, every farmer is 
interested in that. There will be an auto 
institute, and much helpful information 
will be given to automobile owners. There 
will be an auto show, and auto ra: T? 

live stock exhibit will be large ar 1d cor 
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plete in all departments, and the Iowa HORSES. HAMPSHIRES. 
State Fair ths year will offer an oppor- POPPI PLL LD LPL LL LPL Orne 
tunity for study and for the meeting of ‘OME $300, your pick 19 head $400, your pick 27 head $500. Bar- H 
friends from other parts of the state, ‘ gains for summer buyers. Registered Percheron stallions coming 2, e C am $ Ife Oar 
which a good many of our readers will 3,4 and5yrs.old. Biggest and most useful moderate priced selection in 
. \ take advantage of. It is an insti- | the country. Ton type. some medium, some 2200 lbs. Sound and from Sired by 

want to take advantage ol. Smt ‘oud | 80und stock. Grandsons twice International Champion Pink and from : 
tution of which all the state may be prouc Besiove mares doing farm work. Young registered mares also for sale. BROOK’S CHOICE 14861 


—and there is not a better fair nor a more 
complete state fair in all the country, 
Jowa folks hi: right to be proud of 
the Iowa State Fair, and it is an institu- 
tion worthy of their liberal support. 
By all means arrange to attend the Iowa 
State Fair this year.—Advertising Notice. 
DUROC JERSEY ASSOCIATION TO 
HAVE NEW BUILDING. 





most 


At the recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Duroc Jersey 
Kecord Association, held in the general 
offices at Peoria, IIL, in June, it was 
voted to authorize the board to purchase 
property ior a two-story fireproof build- 
ing, to be constructed in the near future, 


The estimated cost of the building is 

06, and plans are now being drawn. 
The directors also purchased fifty tro- 
phies to be offered thé Duroc Jersey 
eondiets at the state and principal dis- 


1 t fairs in the United States, the ag- 

regate value of the trophies being $1,000. 
‘The report of the association for the ‘last 
six months was the best in its history, 


nd the annual meeting scheduled for 


Chicago in December, at the time of the 
International show, uniess the Interna- 
tional show should be agnuin postponed, in 
which case it will be held at leoria.—Ad- 
vertising Notice 


DISINFECT YOUR EXHI6IT PENS. 


e suggest to live stock bh eeders ex- 


} iting at the fairs that they by all 
means have a can of disinfectant in the 
car, and disinfect the pens they use thor- 
ough! each day. A few precautionary) 
measures such as this n exhibiting at 
t fairs, will certainly pay big. One 
of the vell-known disinfectants on the 
merket is. Zenoleum, advert sed on page 
lvo2, and if ou will drop them a postal 
earl or letter request, the Zenner Disin- 
t <a, "” Lafayette Ave., Detroit, 
as be glad to send you their Vet- 
i? ‘ er, free, and also to see that 
é ipplied with 
io obris a i 
s sufficiept o 7 





1 dollar, and 
The believe it 
product right 








tice, 


AN EIGHT- CYLINDER CAR FOR $1,350. 





“his the price at which the King 
I ht is sold, and ti manufa irers, the 
King Mates Car Co. OF 1300-24 Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich., will be glad to send 
you complete literature concerning the 
. ¢ Kignt, and to give you the name of 
the nearest King dealer, so that you may 
se re a demonstration of their car. The 
eataloz, which not only describes the car 
but also the engine, will be interesting 
to our readers, and either a postal card 
or letter request to the above address will 
bring it Ve suggest to our readers who 
attend the Iowa State Fair at Des Moines 
that they ask the King Motor Car Co. to 


them a introduction to the 
3s Moines dealer in case they do not 
have a dealer in their own locality. A 
ride in the King will be interesting, and 
it will give you an idea of just what the 
car will do.—Advertising Notice. 


CHAIN TREAD TIRES. 


Automobile tires which should prove 
very poular this season, on account of 
the rains, are anti-skid tires. Among 


nti-skid tires is the Chain Tread tire, 





made by the United Stetes Tire Co., of 
Fifty-eighth and Broadway, New York 
City. They tell about Chain Tread tires 
jn an interesting way on our back cover 
‘page this week, calling particular atten- 
tion to the tire record blanks which they 
are glad to send out to any of our read- 
ers on request. They urge every man 
who buys a Chain Tread tire to start a 
tire record, and to find out just what 


Chain Tread tires do for him. Either a 
postal card or letter request to the United 
States Tire Co., Fifty-eighth and Broad- 
way, New York City, will bring their tire 
record blanks and interesting literature 
with regard to United States tires.— ~Ad- 
vertising Notice. 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY OFFERS A NEW 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
RSE. 

A course which is designed to equip 

the student for business, and which gives 








thorough instruction in business adminis- 
tration, and commerce law, has been add- 
ed to the Drake University courses this 
vear. The school has had such a course, 
but the course will be added to this sea- 
son, and the young man on the farm who 


knowledge of business ad- 
business law, will find 
interesting. An interest- 


wants to get a 
ministration and 
this course very 


ing resume Of the course has been pre- 
pared by President Hill M. Bell, of Drake 
University, Des Moines, and full informa- 
tion concerning this course, and also the 
#xeneral courses of Drake University, can 
t obtained on postal card or letter re- 
quest.—Advertising Notice. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 











mos. old, females 
Also some older 
R. 1, Muscatine, lowa, 


ollie pups—3 
i : : well marked, 
females. G.G. HEALY, 
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Live Stock For Sale 


. 35 years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years 
: roadster mare, 5 years old, chestnut; 
Pn, ‘He reford and Angus cows and heifers; 
Hampshire and Oxford rams: Berkshire, 
ina and Duroc jersey gilts of spring and 
FARM DEPARTMENT, Iowa 
Iowa. 
















and- 
fall egal 
College, Ames, 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 


identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Jame, address and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

F.S. Burch & Co., 1SSW. Heres St. Chicago 











The Fred Chandler Percheron Kanch, KR. 7, Chariton, la. 








SHIRE, BELGIAN AND PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Also sas a mares in sem 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 


Priced to moved them—if not at our price, perhaps at yours. 
Come and see them. 


Mention this paper. 


GARDEN GROVE, IOWA 





IMPORTED BELGIANS 


I have a choice lot of stal- 
lions to offer, coming two, 
three. four and five years 
old this spring. All im- 
ported as colts. Guaran- 
teed 60 per cent foal get- 
ters. All ton horses or 
heavier. with quality. 
Write your wants. 
R. F. FRENCH 

Independence, lowa 


Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Old 


Illinois futurity winner, alse 
first in open and American bred class, and his sire, 
Jaron Marquis, a 2310 lb. 4-year-old. Prize winning 
Scotch Polled Durham Cattle, both sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, Illinois 








including Baron's Pride, 











I will make a special inducement to jack custom- 
ers during the summer months. 1 have 


45 JACKS 


I want to sell this summer. As soon as the stallion 
season ends the jack season begins again and lasts 
until winter. I have the nicest line of big, heavy 
Mammoth Jacks to be found in the United States. 
I also ~ 4 a lot of good stallions. 

- L. DeCLOW, Proprietor 
Cedar R: okie Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Lefebure’s Belgians 
Largest Collection on Earth 


Horses in 15 different pastures. 
Catalog and circulars free. 
H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 


Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 











When writing to adverti 


sers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





rrr 


“Proud Cherry”? 


by mee 
spe 


Rextes KOC JERSEYS 





ree 


anne 

he pr Ide of the north (a Cherry Chief and Proud Colone! boar), 
now heads cur herd of champion bred Durocs. 
champion Chief Model 
imen, 


A few fall boars 
for sale. One is a real show 


Address 


DUROC FARMSTEAD, A 0. McMULLEN, Prop., Estherville, lowa 


Farm one mile south of Superior. 





Immuned Big Type Duroc Jersey Boars and Gilts Scie 


We are offering some of the biggest and best spring boars and gilts we 
They are of prize winning blvod ji 
Farm adjoins town on north. 





some of the biggest and best you will find anywhere, 
sasonable. Come and see them. 


a 
Mt. Cc, CRAMER & SON, 





1 have ever raised, and we believe 

nes too, and priced very 

Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Monroe, lowa 





HEAVY BONED DUROC JERSEY 


Spring Boars for Sale 


125 good pigs raised. Their blood ts mainly of 


the three famllies—Crimson Wonder, Golden Model 
and Cherry Chief. They areagrowthy lot and of the 
type that ll please. Plenty of 100 lb. pigs in July. 





Have shipped fall boars to 3 different states which 

pleased customers. For prices and particulars address 

GRIMES BROS., West Union. Iowa 
3red sow sale January 14th. 


THE DUROC HERD BOAR 


CRIMSON GANO 167123 


forsale. A yearling of great length and of strictly 
show form. He is an outstanding boar, and his get 
will please. He is a boar that will makea reputation 


for any breeder if given a chance. 
lars, address 


A. J. LEECH, Luverne, Minn. 


For ful) particu- 








CRIMSON WONDER 


FALL BOARS 


offered. Very large with extremely heavy bone. 
All are by the 940 lb. Crimson Wonder Prince, 
sire of Crimson Gano we sold at 6 mos, for @2U0, and 
out of 600 and 700 lb. sows. To see them is to want 
one. Also our entire herdof high grade Guernsey 
cattle. Address 


F. H. DICKEY, 


Duroc’ Jersey Fall Boars 


Eight head suitable to ship on order. Five are 
good enough to use in registered herds. Three are 
by Jumbo Col., fuil brother to the Sioux City cham- 
pion, Crimson King. Two are by the first prize 800 
lb. A Wonder, Jr. Notin high flesh but good, grow- 
thy. well made boars with breed character. For 
particulars write 


A. H. MOEN, Inwood, la. 


Emmetsburg, lowa 





DEFENDER—HIGH MODEL—EDUCATOR 


REAL DUROCS 


We are booking spring orders for pigs by the great 
champion, High Model; also Educator.by Ohio Chief, 
and a son of Defender and Sunkist High Model, the 
best junior yearling in lowa. Sows by Crimson Won- 
der Again, High Model, Model Chief II and Edu- 
cator—none better. Getinearly. Few fall boars. 


GEO. A. ROMEY, Melvin, lowa 


champion of 1913 International, or by Capt. Joe 157% 
and Shelby True Belt. Herd has made strong fai; 
rec ord and will be represented at Des Moines and 
“Frisco” this year. Boars for sale are immuned ang 
priced reasonable. Nothing but desirdble animgig 
sent out as breeders. 


c. A. BROOK, Washington, , ows 


GOODLAND FARM HAMPSHIRES — 


Good husky March boars and 
gilts, of best blood lines, g¢ 
$15 each, either sex, to Jul y. 
Great saving on price ang 
express to buy now. 
THOS. L. MAXWELL 
Creston, lowa 


100—HAMPSHIRE BOARS—i00 


Sired by the grand champions, General Tipton ang 
Sir Brookview. Pigs mostly of March and Apri] fay. 











row and choice. Inspection invited. Write for 
booklet. ISOM MARTIN 
R. 8, Lancaster, Missouri 





CHESTER WHITES. 


Big Type 0.1.C.’s and Chester Whites 


Fifty choice gilts for July, August or ‘eptember 
farrow. A fine bunch of males that we are offering 
at a special low price for the next 30 days. A few 

choice spring pigs. Our stock is all first class, 
We ship C. O. D., and Register FREE in the 0.1. ¢, 
or Chester White Association. 

We won more prizes at Wisconsin and Illinois state 
fair than all other breeders pat together. 


ROLLING VIEW STOCK FARM 


CASS CITY, MICH. 


220 Chester White Pigs 


Largely the get of our noted sire of winners, Chief 
Select, and his son, Outlook. Early March boar 
for sale; perfect thrift and well grown. 


Look Us Up at the lowa State Fair 


A sample of our herd will be on exhibition. 
ALDEN ANDERSON, Story City, lowa 


The Chester White Boar 


Bobst’s Modeler 21377 


now being offered. re, the champion Modeler, and 
out of the great sow, lula 4th by the noted champion 
Chickasaw Chief 2d. He is a show boar with scale, 
Also fall boars. Address Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Ia, 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


For sale—March and April pigs of the high stand- 
ard of quality and individual excellence that has 
been maintained in this herd for over a quarter ofa 
century. Inspection invited. 
BRUCE R. VALE. 














Benaparte,. lowa 





O I C AND CHESTER WHITE boars 
e and gilts, all ages. Prolific, large 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, IIL 





type, cholera immune. 

O. L . BOARS, bred gilts and tried 
sO ~~ Quality and large litters. Spe- 

cial prices. C. BEATY, Astoria, I1l. 





MULE FOOT HOGS. 





Fancy’s Victor 159739 
1 Am Golden Model 6th 


heads our Duroc herd. The former was a 750 1b. boar 
as a yearling, when he won first at Ohio State Fair 
and that cost us #700. The latter won second at Des 
Moines and cost us @410. Young boars for sale by 
them; also by Illustrator and by Diamond Select. 
Boars offered are of February and later farrow and 
very large. We urgeinspection. The herd merits it. 
All prize winning blood lines. Address 

B.C. MARTS, Hampton, Iowa 





DUROC JERSEYS 


Good vigorous fall and spring boars for sale at 
farmer’s prices. Also the yearling herd boars, Bra 
CRIMSON COL., COL. REDEEMER, and ason of King the 
Col. If you are looking for a boar we can do business. 
E. A. THOMPSON, Terril, Iowa 


Duroc Jerseys—Immuned 


Well developed, large fall and spring boars for sale 
by Golden Model 30th—litter mate to champion 
Golden Model 3ist, and as good a boar. A few of 
other breeding. 


H. A. McCAFFREE, Janesville, Iowa 





10 fine yearling boars 
Duroc Jersey Boars at reasonable prices. 
L. L. De YOUNG, Sheldon, Iowa 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 





MULEFOOT HOGS 


Our spring pigs are better than ever. Order now— 
you save in two ways—express charges are less and 
pigs cost less at 3 months than at 6 months of age. 
Can furnish pairs not related. 

FARGO & MYERS, Redfield, 8. Dak. 
A classy bunch 


Mule Foot Hogs. A3,un 
yearling males. June farrowed pigs, both sex. 
H.C. Alloway, Elsberry, Missouri. 








TAMWORTHS. 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


15 bred sows and 100 April pigs ready to move. Also 
have a fine lot of fall boars ready for service, the 
right sort for farmer or breeder. Write your wants. 
J. B. MACKOY, Farragut. lows 





HEREFORDS. 





POLAN D.CHINAS. 


POLAND.CHINAS. 





OUR MOTTO 


roxew POoland=Chinas Scasry 


BONED 


Gotten together from the biggest Big Types in 
northwest lowa. Write for descriptions or let us 
know your wants. We will price the pigs right. 
One herd boar, fall boar and gilts. March boar and 
gilts open. We actually sold our last boar as breeder 
last fall. ORGE GLYNN, 

R. 2, Sioux HKapids, lowa 


TWO MAMMOTH BIG IMMUNED POLAND-CHINA 
HERD BOARS OFFERED 
THUIRER’S HADLEY 198413 

3 years old, weight 850 Ibs. 
THUIRER’S SMOOTH WONDER 24 
218429, 2 years old, weight 700 lbs, 

Your choice for $150. These are no ordinary 
boars. You will realize the truthfulness of this state- 
ment when you see their get. They possess about 
all that goes with the $500 boar. Come and investi- 
gate. Cc. L. THUIRER, 

Clay County Fostoria, lowa 





Poland-China Boars 


BIG ONES 


Eight of fall farrow, weighing around 300 pounds 
in thin flesh. Great length, strong bone and attract- 
ive in makeup. Four are top notchers. Also one 
splendid two-year-old berd boar, Giant Look 
207741. Our blood lines and prices will please. 


Address GUSTAV PUFAHL, Luana, lowa 


G’s BIG PRICE 


The biggest Poland-China boar for his age in Minn., 
a high scoring boar and a great sire. Early spring 
boars for sale by him and by 


VALLEY LONGFELLOW 


75 pigs in ourspring crop and not a runt among them. 
No trouble to suit people with this kind. Let me 
hear from you. 


J. M. GLASIER, St. James, Minnesota 


SMALLING’S DUROCS 


A limited number of extra choice large spring boars 
to offer. Sires—Crimson HKRoyal, King Gano, 
High Model, Golden Model 30th: weights 140 Ibs. July 
20th. A good yearling by Mo. Model Top and out of 
a King the Col. dam. A number of large, growthy 


fall boars. Address 
S. S. SMALLING, La Porte City, lowa 











BIG EARLY FEB. AND MARCH BOARS 


Big Type Poland - Chinas 


35 spring boars—all immuhized. Herd headed by 
Sanmmiioe Again and Ruebel’s Jumbo. 
Am told that two bigger and better boars cannot be 
found inone herd. We breed nothing but big stuff— 
never have. The young boars are not loaded with 
flesh—naturally big because they are bred that way. 
Address HARRY UITTEN BOGAARD, 
O’Brien County, Archer, lowa 


Krumm’s Big Type Poland-Chinas 


A dozen selected fall boars and 35 of our top spring 
boars to offer. Big Black Orange 226579 and 
Long Jumbo 210107 are the main sires, and 
many of their dams are by the great Krumm’s 
Chief Price. Write for actual measurements and 
weights. We don’t guess at these things. If you 
want to see some mighty good hogs call on 
CHARLIE KRUMM, Postville, Iowa 


F’s Longfellow 197311 


for sale. 
that has more than made good. One of the great 
boars ata nominal price. Also big, husky fall boars, 
and spring pigs of either sex. 
L. 8. Fisher & Son, 








Edgewood, Iowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


Our big type Poland-China herd boar . 





Bonnie Brae Herefords 
From Echo Grove Farm 


Seven bulls of good ages, and a number of cows 
and heifers now for sale. Cows bred to Bonnie Brae 
8d or Bonnie Brae 37th, and bulls sired by these supe 
rior show and breeding buils. They have size and 
quality, and choicest breeding. Inspection invited. 
Farm near Rock Island depot. 


WM. ANDREWS & SONS, 


WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
THE PARSIFALS 


Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 


GUERNSEYS. 


Imp. Guernsey Bull for Sal 


Roehampton Polo 6th 29900; born May 25. 1914. 
is a fine individual, weighs about 650 pouncs, ‘aw 
colored with white over shoulder, on rump, under- 
neath body and legs. His dam is a show cow that 
made 377 pounds butter fat in forty weeks. bred by 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan. For price and part! 
culars address 


W. W. MARSH, Mullan Ave., WATERLOO, 1OWA 


ANGORA GOATS. 


Angora Goats 


hers and 


Morse. lows 




















250 head for sale including does, wet 
kids; alsoafew bucks. They are good heavy ‘ee 
from registered stock. Just the thing to c’ea? ” 
brush land and wil! return a good profit from = 
mohair. Will sell in lots to suit purchaser. Writ 





for particulars or come and see them. 
Ww. S. AUSTIN, 


Dumont, lows 
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30 ANGUS BULLS 


e now offering for sale a splendid lot of 30 





heavy built, quality 


yeariing bulls— thick fleshed, 

fell’ sired by Ben Hur of Lone Dell, a superior 
yon yf the champion Erwin C; Balmot Jr., by the 
show buli Belmont, and Black Oakfield by Black 
Woodlawn, three as good Angus herd bulls as can be 
found in one herd. Leading families well represent- 
ed. Farm near town on Interurban from Des Moines 


f. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellviite, lowa 


Qak Glen Angus Cattle 


Choice yearling bulls forsale. Qualified herd head- 
he Blackbird, K. Pride, and other families. 
a yales. Herd headed by Ex. 111595, a superior 
900 Ib. show and breeding bull, and by Bredo 2d 
a choice young Blackbird bull. Write for par- 
s or come and see the herd. Prices reasonable. 


v. $. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 












Angus Bulls for Sale 


Sired by 
Champion Glenfoil Thick Set 2d, 
Erwin C., ant Protine 


from prize winning dams. Send for catalogue 


and price list. 
W. A. McHENRY, DENISON, IOWA 


ANGUS BULLS AND HEIFERS 
rrom Glenmere Herd ror sat 


Blackbirds, Ericas, K. Prides, Queen Mothers, 
Heather Blooms—in ages from IL mos. to2 yrs. old. 
Most of these bulls would new be heading herds if 
the quarantine had not interfered with sales. Am 
ering at bargain prices, these bulls of superb 
best of breeding and individual merit. They 
lividual merit by inheritance. Come and see. 
LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


(25 Head of High Grade 
Angus Cattle For Sale 


Thirty head of good young cows with calves at 
hirty head of early ealves ready to wean, 
head of yearlings. Will deliver any time 
nber. The cattle are allof my own raising 
right in every way. 
E. COLLINS, 


15 Angus Bulls for Sale 


Mostly by ELMore OF ALTA 73105 and ITO BLacK- 
nikD Hero 3D. Former a wioner at every big show 
ia America, including World’s Fair at St. Louis. 7 
ready for service. $100 gets the best. 

WM. D. PRICK, Holstein, lowa 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


Six good, growthy young bulls, of good type and 
quality, sired by Brookside Eclipser 152623, at rea- 
sonable prices. 

Geo. C. Lamond, 


















Tipton, lewa 








Montezuma, lowa 








The Opportunity of the Year 


TO BUY IMMUNED 


| Duroc Herd Boars 
ne 
| 
| 


bred for early fal 
season. 
ling boar in Iowa. 


Colonel Protection and Col. Algo. 


der by the champion Superba. 


Wonder type. 


show at Frisco this year. 


In sows we sell Robert’s 


Farmer. 


| 
i 
this year by this boar. 
| 


Friday, August © 
| 
| 
| 


Greene, lowa 


This is the oe | we are going to drive into the ring 35 boars, and 5 top sows 
litters, that are carrying the greatest lot of popular big blood 
lines and the most approved type that has gone'through an auction ring this 


In boars we will sell Colonel K. without doubt the best King the Col. year- 
He is a full brother to the $350 King’s Count, also to 
We will sell Chief's Col. Jr., a junior year- 
ling that has them all going when it comes to great scale and fine points. 
will sell Operator, a 12-months boar by Illustrator and out of Lucey May Won- 
We will sell 12 
Wonder that will average around 400 Ibs. that approach the ideal Crimson 
We will sell 11 Sept. boars by Colonel K, 6 of which are out 
Defender’s Jewel, the dam of Repeater, the Browning herd boar that will 
She is also the dam of Chief’s Col. Jr. 
3 March boars by Illustrator, 2 of which are the best that have been offered 
Three are by Chief’s Col. Jr., one by King Gano and 
out of a daughter of the grand champion Golden Queen 35th. 
Model, first prize aged sow at Des Moines in 1913; 
Defender’s Jewel by Defender; Willetta of 
one of the biggest and best senior yearlings we ever owned. 
the IHustrator pigs. Three August gilts sell by Merfeld’s Wonder. 
We have the goods that will interest the particular buyer. 
not attend sale send bids to Holmes Cantine, who will represent Wallaces’ 
Ask for the catalog. Address 


| M. E. MERFELD & SONS, 


J. L. MciLRATH, Auctioneer 


We 


August boars by Merfeld’s 


We will sell 


Idlewild 3d by Disturber. This is 
She is the dam of 


Those who can- 


Greene, lowa 











AUCTIONEERS. 


Missouri Auction Scheol 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all Kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
textbooks free, writsem by instructors. 

JEXT TERM OPERS APRIL S 1995 KARSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Steck Auctioneer. Also tnstructer fa 
Missouri Auction Scheol, largest and best in the 

world. Write teday for free catalog or sale dates. 


learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Ortgfnal and Greatest School and become 

independent with no capital invested. Every branch 

of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 

forfree catalog. Term opens August 2d. 

jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


14 4 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Hl. 


l S., W. B. AND J. E. DUNCAN 


AUCTIONEERS 


Clearfield, lowa 


All breeds of pedigreed stock a specialty. 
ast season has been our best, 
is make the nexé still better, and we will 


LA. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 


uréc Jerseys and Short-horns a specialty. Lifetime 
tiyerience tn the pure bred business. Write for daces. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
edigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


_ 4m booking dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
16. For ratse gs gee open rage bbb me at 
RERILL, I 


V.6, LOOKINGBILL Sick‘sesiuere 


Has yy reputation of being the most successful real 
wa te auctiomeer west of the Mississippi River. 
it me for es dates and terms, at 
© City, 1OwaA 


BOOK YOUR SALES 


ic. & HEIL. Grinnell, lowa 
3) years xperience in selling live stock. Many years 
‘perience in breeding. A good judge of values and 
5 wide .cquaintance make my services especially 
val el e. Write for dates. 


1.6 LG. KRASCHEL « 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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A WORD TO 


We regret the receipt of am occasional complaint 


rega: 
dented volume of applications continuing steadily for the past several months. 
addition to the regular day office force has been emplayed since April in an effort to bring t 
the office up to date, which we hope to do soon with your indulgence and co-operation. 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 


BREEDERS! 


rding delay in returning certificates due to the 
A night shift in 
ie work of 





(3 Dexter Park Avenue, CHICAGO 








old, bred to grandson of Chotce Goods. 








“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


\ Short - horns 


i) 6 splendid yearling bulls for 
sale, 800 to 1200 Ibs 
106 chetce B. T. Potand-China 
fall boars ready to sbip. 
Gilts _" gone. 

J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 

Herd Est 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE “r:.. 


Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
number straight Scotch. Alse, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
Bargains. 
Jesse BIN FORD & SONS, Liscemb, lowa 


6 Fine Short-horn Bulls 


for sale, 12 to15 months old. Reds and roans, thick 
and smooth. Two pure Scoteh. Full description 
and prices on application to 

A. L. BASON, 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Six extra good Scotch and Scotch topped bulls, 
good enough to head any herd. Write for breeding 
and prices. Address 
Andrew Stewart, 


15 Short-herns Bulls for Sale 


Reds and roans, ready for service. Several very 
desirable Scotch bulls among the lot. The kind of 
herd headers you want. Both the balls and the price 
are right. Visit us at once or write. 

WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Mercer Co., IIl. 


15 Scotch and Scotch Topped Balls 


and heif: 3 reds and 
Sired by Anous Marshall 
278291 and Burwood Duke 308446. 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lewa 


Young Short-horn Herd Bull Offered 


Rean Crown 428794, pure Scotch. 19 mos. i 
Low set, smooth and even, perfect head and horn. 
| bull. The first check for $200 takes him. 
- I. JACQUES Galva, lowa 
by 4 Jersey bears for sale. 














Rockwell City, Lowa 








young cows 
roans; Naborecla tested. 





Karty, Sae Co., lewa | 


Scetch Short-horn 
BULLS 


K mow have for sale five good you 
Shert-horn bulls of the best Scotch breeding 
and quality. Also a fine lot of exsiwes coming on 
sired by Missie Marquts, the superfor show bull and 
sire at head of herd. Call or write. 


R. O. MILLER, Lucas, Lweas Ce., lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


Good, beefy, red bulls of Scotch topped breeding. 
Choice for $125. Call or write. 


Cc. 8. Jackson, Avoca, lowa 


Maine Valley Short-horns 


Established tm 1872. Herd headed by Scottish 
Secret 387130. Bull calves 3 to 12 mos. old by Mas- 
querader 346257. Write or visit the farm. 

Leno H. Rollins, Central City, Iowa 
(Successor to Jordan & Dunn). 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Kight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
im good breeding condition and ready for service; 
stred by Sultam Regular 350515. 

Cc. J. WILKINSON, KR. 2, Colfax, Iowa 


A Pure Scotch Red Herd Header 


calved February 10, 1914. 
nearly one year old. 
DAVENPORT 4&4 MACK, Belmond, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


ny young bulls to offer suitable for immediate 
All good. straight, thrifty bulls. We are pricing 
cal where dn will attract any farmer wanting a 


ball. Addre 
Buck Greve, Ia. 

















Also three younger bulls 





SMORT-MORNS. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


We have bulls to suit every buyer. Priced to sell 
and guaranteed breeders. Kelvindale 2d, a good son 
of Avondale, at head of herd. 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


We now have for sale a number of high class 
Scetch bulls of Avondale and Cumberland’s 
Last breeding—roans and reds of good type and qual- 
ity. Also the 2-year-old herd bull, Victor Favorite, 
a thick, red show bull of Cruickshank Fiora family. 


Prices very reasenable. 
Call or write. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


Oakdale Scotch Short-horns 


Hopefal Cumberland, a show bull and sire 
of show calves, in service. Stock now for sale iu- 
cludes a Scotch show bull—a red, heavy built year- 
ling, sired by Hopeful Cumberland. 


JOS. MILLER & SONS, 


] ELLE VERNON DAIRY Sheve-herne— 

Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
Ibs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 Ibs. butter and 
15401 lbs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 
and 11290 lbs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. High class bulls fromi month to2 years 
eld. Residencein town, HM.L. COBB & SON, 
Independence, Iowa. ’ 











Granger, Mo. 








POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


OUR TWO HERD BULLS 
Best Sons of Champion of lowa X4739-276430 


One choice yearling and a few ca.ves soon old 
enough for service. 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 
IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, 10WA 
Breeders of Double Standard Polled 
Durhams and Short-horns. Herd headed by 
the pure Scotch bull, X10408 Beau Victor, 
389825. Young bulls for sale; also few females 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 








Laurens, lowa 





JERSEYS. 





We have seid all the heifers and heifer calves 
we had advertised, but still have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull calves 


Any one of which is good enough to head any 
herd, that we are offering very e , considering 
the breeding. Come and see them or write. We 


know we can please you. 
Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 


Registered | Jerseys 


Gilt edge batter stock. Fresh cows, heifers and 
young bulls from high testing register of merit cows, 
all sound and healthy. For sale by 
gE. Ss. BUFFUM, Le Roy, lowa 








HOLSTEINS. 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and biood lines. 

Young bulls reads for service, fine individ. 


uals. Address 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty-two cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 Ibs. A. R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection tnavited. 

McHKAY BROS., Waterloo, Iowa 











RED POLL. 


Pleasant View Farm 


offers Red Polled cows, heifers and young bulls. 
Several are suitable for showing this fall. Far par- 
ticulars address B. A. SAMUELSON, 

Sac County, Hiren, lowa 


Bulis—Red Polied— Bulls 
Four good, large onesof serviceable ages, several 
coming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 

Jumbo 23310. Priced to move them. 
Algona, lowa 


MYRON SCHENCK, 











10 SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


From 10 to 16 months. Scotch and Scotch topped. 
You will be pleased with these youngsters, ¥ 
are priced where any farmer can use them. 





HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


ERA CHASE & SON, 
G. €. Bannick, Bennet, la. 
Breeder of Registered Short-horn Caffe 


Stock for sale includes two red year oid bulls, at 
mederate prices. 





Linwood Farm Red Polls 


Linwood Farm now offers a few yearling Red Polle: 





1 

lis, and some fine young bull calves from six to 

eight months old. . Some of these are from advanced 
registry dams. Call and see them or writ« 


iowa 


E. E. TRACY & SON, 


Nashua, 
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“A Rubber Chain peel prcsvaas on a rapes Modern Tire’’ 








Odometer Miles 
Makers Name Date of Purchase nee ie a When Discarded| Service | First Cost] Total Cost Per Mile 





KEEP A TIRE RECORD ee % e 
























































These are today the odknowleleed “Big-Mileage,” Popular- 


Priced Tires. These are the tires that are the newest 


and biggest sensation of the Automobile World 


“Chain Tread” Tires are today acknowledged to be the real “big heise 
popular-priced tires—but you don’t need to take our word for Gis —cimpl check. 
the cost-per-mile of “Chain Treads” by keeping one of our Tire Record B | 


These Tire Records—in black and white—will prove every claim we make 


Ires 





’ Chain Tread’ 7 


experts acknowledge our rubber chain tread, built on this powerful 
wie tire, to to be an absolutely marvelous anti-skid device. 


“Chain Treads” are not simply a fancy design stamped on a tire—they are 
real anti-skid tires. Send your name and address, for a set of Free Tire Record 
Blanks, to United States Tire Company, Broadway at 58th St., N. Y. City 


*‘Chain Tread ’’ Tires are sold by Leading Reliable Dealers. Do not accept substitates 


«) United StatesTires 


Made by the Largest Rubber Company in the World 
(Operating 46 Factories) 








































